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THE  AMEKICAN-MEXICAN  JOINT  COMMISSION. 

PRIOR  to  the  formal  sessions  of  the  Ameriean-Mexieuu  Joint 
Commission  which  commenced  on  Wednesday,  September  6, 
1916,  at  the  Hotel  Griswold,  in  New  London,  Conn.,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  were  guests  at  a  luncheon  ten¬ 
dered  in  their  honor  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  in  New  York  City,  on 
September  4.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  officially  welcomed  the 
visiting  members  and  addressed  the  following  remarks  to  the  com¬ 
mission  : 

Gentlemen;  It  is  a  great  ])lea.sure  to  me  to  be  present  at  this  first  assembling  of 
the  American-Mexiean  Joint  Commission,  which  so  clearly  manifests  to  the  world  the 
a])irit  of  good  will  and  mutual  regard  which  animates  the  Republics  of  America  in 
the  settlement  of  their  controversies.  It  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  an  honor  for  me 
to  tender  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
greetings  on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  commissioners  of 
Mexico,  who  have  come  so  far  to  participate  m  these  sessions. 

With  the  j)leasure  and  satisfaction  of  being  here  to-day  there  is  also  a  full  realization  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  lies  before  you.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  complex  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  our  two  countries  and  to  find  a 
way  which  will  satisfy  not  only  the  two  Governments  but  also  the  peoples  of  the  two 
nations.  I  believe  that  you,  gentlemen,  share  with  me  the  sincere  desire  to  find  that 
way  and  to  bring  the  United  States  and  Mexico  into  more  com))lete  accord  by  a  just 
ap))reciation  of  the  many  domestic  as  well  as  international  problems  which  each 
Government  has  had  to  face  in  these  troublous  times; 

I  need  not  assure  you  that  my  Government  has  been  inspired  throughout  the  jjast 
three  years  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrange  in  an  amicable  way  the  numerous  questions 
which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  ci\’il  strife  which  has  shaken  the  Mexican  Rej)ublic 
to  its  very  foundations  and  has  caused  so  much  loss  of  life  and  })roperty,  so  much  suf¬ 
fering  and  privation.  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  revolution  with  anxious 
solicitude;  we  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  judgment  and  to  see  things  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  Mexico;  we  have  sought  to  be  jjatient  and  to 
await  the  time  when  the  approach  of  peace  and  order  in  Mexico  would  offer  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties;  from  first  to  last  we  have  kept  our 
minds  free  from  rancor  and  bitterness  and  prejudice,  and  have  in  a  spirit  of  disin¬ 
terested  friendliness  confidently  expected  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  rejjre- 
sentatives  of  the  two  countries  could  meet  and  calmly  and  frankly  discuss  our  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

That  day  has  at  last  arrived.  The  present  conference  is  a  realization  of  our  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  I  look  forward  to  its  future  accomplishment  with  assurance  that  it  will 
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THE  AMERICAN-MEXICAN  JOINT  COMMISSION,  NOW  HOLDING  ITS  SESSIONS  AT  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Standing  In  the  center  are  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  and  Dr.  E;iiseo  Arredondo.  ,\ml)assador-Designate  of  Mexico.  On  the  extreme  right 
is  I’rof.  I.eo  S.  Rowe,  Secretary  to  the  .\merican  Commissioners;  on  the  extreme  left  is  Mr.  Stephen  Ronsal.  Seated,  left  to  right;  Dr.  John  R.  Mott, 
Judge  George  Gray,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  l.ane,  constituting  the  United  States  section  of  the  Commission;  Dr.  I.uis  Cabrera, 
Minister  of  Finance;  Senor  Ignacio  Bonillas.  Subsecretary  of  the  Department  of  Communications;  and  SeAor  Allierto  i'ani.  President  of  the 
Mexican  National  Railways,  constituting  the  Mexican  section  of  the  Commission. 
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settle  the  questions  which  liave  been  causes  of  irritation.  Its  success  depends  in 
large  measure — I  think  that  I  may  say,  entirely—  ujjon  the  spirit  which  you,  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  both  Governments,  evince  when  you  come  to  discuss  the  various  phases 
in  our  relations.  If  this  s])irit  is  one  of  frankness,  of  trust,  of  sympathy,  it  requires 
no  ])roj)het's  vi.sion  to  foresee  that  you  will  succeed;  and,  if  you  succeed,  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  performed  an  inestimable  service  to 
your  countries.  But,  if  suspicion,  doubt,  and  aloofness  mark  your  deliberations, 
you  may  ex])ect  to  accomi)lish  little  and  leave  the  two  nations  in  the  same  tangle  of 
misunderstandings  and  false  judgments  which  I  feel  have  been  the  chief  reasons  for 
our  controversies  in  the  ])ast. 

The  responsibility  rests  with  you,  gentlemen.  The  burden  is  not  a  light  one,  but 
you  have  generously  and  patriotically  assumed  it  in  response  to  the  call  of  your  Gov¬ 
ernments.  I  am  sure  that  the  American  commissioners,  whom  I  know  so  well,  and 
the  Mexican  commissioners,  for  whom  I  have  high  respect,  knowing  from  others  of 
their  distinguished  attainments,  will  show  that  consideration  and  patience  which  will 
bring  you  into  harmony  and  agreement. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
commission.  The  immediate  subject  and  the  immediate  cause  of  your  meeting  here 
to-day  is  the  situation  along  the  international  boundary.  I  believe  that  a  temporary 
solution  could  be  readily  found,  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seeks  a 
permanent,  not  a  temporary,  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the 
Government  of  Mexico  desires  nothing  less.  To  reach  such  a  settlement,  one  that 
will  be  lasting  and  sure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  consider 
international  rights  and  duties,  and  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
State  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  individual,  subjects  fundamental  to 
social  order  and  to  the  intercourse  between  enlightened  governments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  would  reach  a  complete  adjustment  of  the  matters  affecting 
our  relations  which  will  satisfy  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  you  can  not  avoid 
considering  the  personal  rights  and  economic  interests  of  Americans  who  have  found 
in  Mexico  a  field  for  their  energies.  It  is  through  the  consideration  of  such  subjects 
that  the  seeds  of  future  controversy  can  be  destroyed  and  entire  confidence  restored, 
so  that  the  Mexican  Government  and  people  may  build  on  the  ruins  of  war  and  dis¬ 
order  a  new  and  more  lasting  prosperHy  than  the  Republic  has  ever  known,  a  pros¬ 
perity  founded  on  liberty  and  justice  under  a  government  supported  by  the  united 
will  of  a  free  people. 

This,  gentlemen,  I  conceive  to  be  your  task;  and  I  hope  most  earnestly  that  your 
sphere  of  discussion  will  widen  as  you  meet  from  day  to  day,  so  that  every  obstacle, 
which  has  arisen  or  which  might  hereafter  arise  to  vex  the  cordial  relations  of  your 
Governments  may  be  removed,  and  your  two  countries  and  their  peoples  may  be 
drawn  into  a  closer  union  cemented  by  friendship  and  good  will  and  by  that  mutual 
resj)ect  for  justice  which  should  govern  all  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another. 

To  the  commission  as  a  whole  I  look  with  confident  hope  that  they  will  succeed  in 
the  great  mission  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  and  I  know  that  this  hope  is 
near  to  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  Americans  and  Mexicans  who  are  watching  you 
to-day  as  you  enter  upon  the  performance  of  your  duties. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  We  are  here  primarily  to  advise  together  as  to  the  methods  that  shall 
be  taken  to  protect  that  invisible  line  which  is  drawn  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  is  known  to  us  as  the  Mexican  border.  National  boundaries  are  natural 
things  when  they  stand  for  differences  in  people,  in  forms  of  government,  in  traditions 
and  in  aspirations.  They  are  unnatural  when  created  alone  by  force.  The  border 


DU.  LAUUO  S.  MULLER,  MINISTER  OF  FO.flEIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  BRAZIL,  AND  HIS  SON, 
LAURO  MULLER,  JR. 

Dr.  Muller,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  a  secretary,  spent  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September 
visiting  in  the  United  States.  The  minister  came  here  for  his  health,  and  though  his  visit  was  unofli- 
cial,  he  nevertheless  was  shown  a  number  of  attentions  by  high  ollicials  in  New  York  and  tVa-shington. 
Espwially  cordial  were  the  courtesies  extended  to  him  by  the  many  friends  he  made  during  his  special 
mission  in  the  summer  of  1913. 
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between  our  countries  is  one  that  has  its  justification  in  the  distinctions  that  exist 
between  your  i)eoi)le  and  ours.  This  whole  round  world  has  been  broken  uj)  and 
divided  between  the  various  families  of  men  who  make  up  mankind.  You  have 
your  allotment,  we  have  ours.  And  in  the  days  of  old  there  was  no  passing  between. 
The  one  family  was  in  hostility  to  all  others,  and  nations  in  fencing  themselves  about 
not  only  protected  themselves  against  intrusion  from  their  enemies,  but  made  it 
impossible  to  gain  the  many  benefits  which  come  from  contact  with  different  national¬ 
ities.  This  isolation  is  no  longer  possible.  And  nations  to-day  must  learn  and  live 
by  the  standards  of  each  other.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  conference,  to  let  you 
know  vv'hat  lies  this  side  of  that  border — not  the  mere  physical  strength  or  the  polit¬ 
ical  organization  that  constitutes  the  United  States,  but  the  spirit  of  our  people  and 
their  attitude  toward  you,  and  in  turn  to  learn  from  you  what  lies  behind  those  trou¬ 
bles  which  have  disturbed  you,  and  which  have  given  you  such  years  of  distress.  AVe 
wish  to  learn  your  mind  and  your  feeling,  your  purpose,  and  your  conception  of  your¬ 
self  in  your  relation  to  us  and  all  the  world.  For  we  are  to  live  together  side  by  side, 
as  neighbors,  for  all  time.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  conditions  which  now  prevail 
shall  obtain  indefinitely  or  for  any  period.  You  do  not  wish  it  and  neither  do  we. 
That  border  must  become  once  again  what  for  many  years  it  was,  a  line  of  division 
between  two  peoples,  each  of  which  was  working  its  ovv'n  way  toward  the  realization 
of  the  principles  which  we  believe  were  laid  down  in  that  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  was  the  foundation  of  our  Constitution  and  of  yours.  Mexico  has  sent  you  as 
among  her  most  distinguished  sons  to  treat  with  us  on  practical  matters  in  a  practical 
fa.shjon.  I  trust  we  shall  not  talk  as  theorists,  but  as  men  of  affairs,  of  a  large  view, 
who  wish  for  nothing  but  the  honor  and  rights  that  are  naturally  ours  by  reason  of  the 
accepted  principles  which  govern  these  groat  national  families,  and  which  ultimately 
come  out  of  the  consciences  of  fair-dealing  men. 

Our  j)eople  have  gone  among  you  in  confidence,  and  entered  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  country'  with  an  enthusiasm  as  great  as  that  they  have  shown  in  the 
United  States.  Their  lives  and  their  fortunes  are  sacred  tons,  and  wrongs  done  to 
them  would  react  against  you  even  though  the  United  States  never  raised  its  hand 
nor  sent  a  man  across  your  border;  for  you  are  to  live  beside  us  always  and  the  Mex¬ 
ican  who  does  us  wTong  does  a  greater  wTong  to  Mexico. 

There  is  a  large  part  of  this  country  which  has  a  traditional  and  sentimental  attach¬ 
ment  to  Mexico.  No  name  is  more  honored  in  our  western  history  than  that  of  Juni- 
])ero  Serra,  explorer,  teacher,  padre,  who  brought  with  him  from  Mexico  the  vine  and 
the  fig,  who  turned  the  Indians  into  artisans  and  by  irrigation  first  turned  our  deserts 
into  fertile  fields.  You  c*ome  fresh  from  a  revolution  not  yet  completed,  which  had 
its  beginning  long  ago  when  the  church  bells  of  Dolores  were  rung  by  Hidalgo  and 
the  cry'  went  up,  “Long  live  America  and  down  with  bad  government . ’ ’  Purely  men 
of  such  traditions  should  meet  with  but  one  purpose? — the  welfare  of  the  lands  in  whic  h 
they  live.  My  colleagues  and  I  shall  ask  nothing  from  you  save  that  which  men  can 
grant  who  respect  the  principles  which  you  and  your  ancestors  have  fought  for,  and 
j'ou  can  ask  nothing  from  us  for  which  your  patriots  fought  that  we  will  not  be. will¬ 
ing  to  grant.  We  say,  let  Mexico  make  herself  in  her  own  way.  Let  her  people  rise 
to  the  high  dignity'  and  power  of  which  they'  are  capable.  As  neighbors  we  will 
resjKJct  y'our  rights.  As  neighbors  we  shall  expect  you  to  respect  ours.  Surely'  with 
those  principles  in  their  hearts  six  men  can  find  a  way  to  save  the  honor  and  interest 
of  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  these  addresses,  Dr.  Arredondo,  the  Ambassador- 
designate  of  Mexico,  made  the  following  speech: 

In  the  name  of  my  Government  and  my  own  name  I  beg  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  delicate  courtesy  shown  by  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Lansing,  to  my  compatriots, 
the  Delegates  of  the  Mexican  Commission,  as  well  as  to  myself  on  the  occasion  of  this 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  joint  commissions. 


SIGNING  THE  ECUADOR-COLOMBIAN  BOUNDARY  TREATY  AT  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA,  JULY  15,  1910. 

Seated,  lelt  to  right:  Carlos  Adolfo  Urueta,  .\ntonio  Jos6  Uribe,  of  the  Committee  of  Foreitm  Relations  of  Colombia;  Alberto  Mufloz  Vemaza,  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  I  'lenipotentiary  of  Ecuador  to  Colombia;  Marco  Fidel  Suflrez,  Minister  of  Foreifm  Relations  of  Colombia;  Nicoliis  Esguerra,  Jos(5  M. 
Gonzalez  Valencia,  and  Hernando  Holguin  y  Caro,  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Colombia.  Standing,  left  to  right;  Alberto  Mufloz  Borrero, 
Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Ecuador  at  Bogota,  and  Manuel  Esguerra,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Colombia. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  cordiality  exhibited  at  the  first 
meeting  between  the  members  of  both  commissions,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
hospitality  and  courtesy  of  ^Ir.  Lansing,  may  prevail  and  preside  over  the  sessions 
which  are  to  take  place  in  New  London,  in  order  that  they  be  crowned  with  the  success 
necessary  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both  peoples. 

This  desire  is  favored  and  a  happy  outcome  is  promised  by  the  high  character, 
antecedents,  and  prestige  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  form  the  American 
commission,  especially  because  of  their  experience,  their  broadmindedness,  and  their 
advanced  ideas  respecting  the  freedom  and  progress  of  humanity.  These  lofty 
virtues  coincide  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  and  principles  which  inspire  the 
Mexican  commi.ssion,  and  are  the  same  that  the  present  Government  of  Mexico  has 
at  heart,  which,  as  you  all  well  know,  has  grown  out  of  a  revolution  of  the  people  in  a 
legitimate  aspiration  toward  the  conquest  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  advance¬ 
ment. 

It  affords  mo  pleasure  to  say  to  you  that  notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  and 
inconveniences  of  another  character  we  have  met,  I  have  always  found  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  the  best  will  to  reach  a  friendly  solution  for  our  international  difficulties. 
From  to-day  on,  the  high  and  delicate  mission  in  left  in  your  hands,  the  result  of 
which  greatly  concerns  the  two  greatest  countries  in  the  continent  and  will  exert 
deep  influence  in  the  welfare  and  destinies  of  America. 

Gentlemen,  I  pledge  you  the  success  of  the  conference,  as  the  same  will  mean  a 
victory  of  justice  and  of  the  democratic  principles  significant  of  America. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Mexican  members  of  the  Commission, 
Sefior  Cabrera  also  responded  as  follows : 

I  consider  it  a  very  high  honor  to  have  known  personally  the  honorable  members 
of  the  American  delegation,  and  to  be  able  to  inform  them,  in  the  names  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  Messrs.  Bonillas,  Pani,  and  Rojo,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  how  deeply  indebted 
we  feel  toward  them  for  their  courteous  attentions. 

MTien  I  consider  the  task  which  we  are  about  to  undertake,  I  can  not  help  being 
imbued  with  a  certain  sense  of  optimism.  Everything  points  to  success.  For  this 
there  are  sundry  reasons,  principally  that  the  members  who  make  up  the  American 
commission  are  so  competent  in  knowledge  and  experience  that  they  do  honor  to 
the  United  States. 

As  to  ourselves,  the  Mexican  commissioners,  we  must  own  that  we  have  neither  the 
competence,  nor  the  knowledge,  nor  the  experience,  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  American 
commissioners.  We  lack  experience  in  public  matters,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Mexico  could  produce  such  men,  since,  even  five  years  ago,  no  one  there  had 
exercised  the  simple  right  to  vote.  However,  though  lacking  such  qualities,  we  do 
possess  a  certain  direct  pregnant  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  our  country,  and  this 
knowledge  we  have  accpiired,  not  through  theoretical  information  nor  through  books, 
but  by  our  own  experience,  and  because  we  have  had  occasion  to  feel  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  Mexican  people  by  being  in  direct  contact  with  them.  The  consciousness 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  which  weighs  upon  tis,  and  the  good  will  and  patriotism 
which  animate  us,  will  be  potent  factors  to  insure  the  success  of  our  conferences.  We 
fully  un<lerstand  the  great  importance  of  these  meetings,  not  only  for  the  present  but 
also  for  the  future  of  otir  country,  for,  as  Mr.  Secretary  Lane  has  said,  we  are  two  nations 
who  must  live  forever  in  close  proximity,  since  nature  has  placed  us  side  by  side,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  live  thus  for  a  life  much  longer  than  that  allotted  to  many  genera¬ 
tions.  The  consciousness  of  our  great  responsibility,  our  zeal,  and  our  patriotism  will 
therefore  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  which  afflict  the  Mexican  commissioners. 

For  the  rest,  all  seems  to  indicate  that  the  success  of  these  conferences  is  assured. 
The  American  people,  in  their  great  majority,  do  not  wish  to  intervene  in  Mexico; 
the  Mexican  people  is  opposed  in  every  way  to  a  conflict  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  general  tendencies,  therefore,  of  the  American  people  are  the  same  as 
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those  of  the  Mexican  Nation,  and  the  results  earnestly  souirht  by  the  Mexican  commis¬ 
sioners  are  identical  with  those  of  the  American  commission.  Moreover,  the  political 
principles  of  the  American  Democratic  Government  dovetail  with  the  ideals  pursued 
by  the  Constitutionalist  (iovernment.  Even  the  enemies  of  peace  and  good  under¬ 
standing  between  both  nations  are  the  same.  Our  conferences,  consequently,  will  not 
have  the  character  of  a  discussion  between  antagonistic  interests,  but  rather  the  char¬ 
acter  of  cooperation,  in  order  to  reach  a  common  aim.  This  harmony  is  seen  in  the 
nature  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  both  State  Departments  with  regard  to  these 
meetings,  and  we  trust  that  this  same  spirit  of  frank  cordiality  observed  in  these  notes 
will  prevail  throughout  the  conferences. 

Everything  points  out,  therefore,  toward  success.  We  must  hope  and  believe  in 
success,  for  it  is  indispensable  for  the  well  being  of  both  countries. 

Let  me  assure  our  American  colleagues,  while  stretching  their  hand  of  welcome, 
that  on  our  j)art  we  are  truly  animated  with  an  earnest  desire  to  work  with  them  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  true  peace  and  good  understanding  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

I  pledge  you  our  heartfelt  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State 
and  of  the  American  commissioners,  for  the  health  of  President  Wilson  and  of  Mr. 
Carranza,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  our  respective  countries. 


DR.  RAMON  M.  VALDES,  PRESIDENT  ELECT  OP  PANAMA. 

Following  the  popular  election  on  July  9,  1916,  Dr.  Ramon  Maxi- 
miliano  Valdes  was  designated  President  of  Panama  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional  term  1916-1920  by  the  Electoral  Assemblies  which  con¬ 
vened  on  August  1  and  2.  The  inauguration  will  take  place  October 
1.  Dr.  Valdes  has  been  active  in  the  public  life  of  the  Republic 
for  many  3’ears  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  was  serving  as  sec¬ 
ond  (iesignado  (Vice  President).  The  President  elect  was  horn  in 
the  town  of  Penonome,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Code,  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1867.  He  received  his  early  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  Province  and  later  attended  the  Esperanza  College  of 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  where  he  studied  literature  and  philosophy  and 
specialized  in  law  and  political  science.  In  1898  Dr.  Valdes  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Panama  City.  Prior  to  active  practice  he  was 
deputy  to  the  Departmental  Assembly  of  Panama,  from  1892  to  1894, 
and  in  1895  was  appointed  mayor  of  the  district  of  Colon.  In  1896  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  Panama  to  the  Congress  of  Colombia,  also  dis¬ 
charging  during  that  period  the  duties  of  under  secretary  of  finance 
of  the  Department  of  Panama.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  same  Department.  Following  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Dr.  Valdes  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  acted  as  consulting  attorney 
of  the  new  Republic.  He  also  sat  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Obaldia 
as  Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice  and  was  charged  with  the 
duties  of  the  foreign  office  as  well.  In  1912  Dr.  Valdes  came  to  the 
United  States  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  renewed  many  of  the  friendships  he  made  during  his  first  visit 
to  this  country  in  1909  as  commissioner  to  the  Hudson  River  cele- 


TOMB  TO  MIRANDA  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PANTHEON  AT  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 


Miranda  occupies  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  American  Continent.  One  of  the  first  to  be 
inspired  with  the  thought  of  Latin  .\merican  emancipation,  he  devoted  his  life  and  energy  to  the  cause 
and  journeyed  from  country  to  countr>'  in  search  of  the  assistance  necessarv'  to  accomplish  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  dream  of  a  free  .\merica.  While  perfecting  his  plans  and  awaiting  an  opportime  time  he 
participated  in  the  .American  Revolution,  and  later  he  fought  in  the  French  Revolution.  He  then 
brought  to  his  native  land  (^Venezuela)  the  blazing  torch  of  frei^om,  which  quickly  spread  to  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  countries.  Because  of  his  activities  in  behalf  of  liberty  he  was  made  prisoner  and  incarcerated  in 
Cadiz,  Spain,  where  he  died  July  14, 191fi.  In  the  Pantheon  at  Caracas,  alongside  the  tomb  of  Bolivar, 
stands  this  attractive  sarcophagus  to  Miranda.  .\n  eagle  with  spread  wings  holds  slightly  ajar  the  lid 
of  the  um  which  some  day  may  receive  the  remains  of  one  of  America’s  noblest  heroes. 
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brations.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as  minister 
resident  to  the  courts  of  England  and  Belgium,  and  during  his  stay 
in  Europe  he  was  also  designated  member  of  The  Hague  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration.  The  President  elect  is  a  scholar  and  writer 
of  note  and  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  the  historical  and 
legal  bibliography  of  Panama.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  which  recently  met  in  Washington. 


DEATH  OF  SENOR  AMADOR. 

Senor  Don  Juan  Neftali  Amador,  subsocretary  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Carranza,  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on 
August  10,  1916.  Senor  Amador  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  early  devotion  to  scientific  and  legal  studies.  He  was 
financial  promoter  of  Zacatecas  and  later  of  the  city  of  Juarez. 
During  the  regime  of  Madero  he  became  affiliated  with  that  party 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  international  affairs.  Shortly  after 
ho  was  appointed  district  judge  of  the  city  of  Juarez  and  held  that 
post  for  some  time.  When  the  government  of  Gen.  Carranza  was 
established  at  Vera  Cruz,  Senor  Amador  was  made  subsecretary  of 
the  interior,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Washington  to  take  charge  of 
the  confidential  agency  which  the  Carranza  administration  main¬ 
tained  at  the  capital.  From  Washington  Senor  Amador  returned  to 
assume  the  duties  of  subsecretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  making 
a  creditable  record  for  himself  by  his  splendid  labors  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  when  death  unexpectedly  overtook  him  in  the  fullness  of  his 
vigor. 


BOOK  ON  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Dr.  Harry  Erwdn  Bard,  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  United  Statea  and  former  official  advisor  of  the  ministry  of 
instruction  of  Peru,  has  recently  issued  an  excellent  little  book 
entitled  “South  America:  Study  Suggestions,”  which  is  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  This  work  can  not  fail  to  supply  a  long-felt  want 
and  should  prove  of  practical  use  to  educational  institutions, 
libraries,  societies,  and  individuals  desiring  to  take  up  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  study  of  countries  and  peoples  of  Latin  America. 
Dr.  Bard  brings  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  the  knowledge 
which  results  from  extended  experience  in  Latin  America  and  long 
study  of  Pan  American  questions.  In  its  preparation  ho  has  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Travel,  and  Phanor  J.  Eder,  Esq.,  a  well-known  author  on 
Latin  American  subjects. 

In  connection  with  this  book  of  Dr.  Bard  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  always  ready  to  supplement  his  summarized 
bibliography  with  more  complete  lists  of  books  relating  to  each  or  to 
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all  of  tho  countrios  of  Latin  America.  This  point  is  noted  because 
it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Bard’s  book  will  bo  instrumental  in  promoting 
careful  study  of  tho  Latin  American  countries  and  peoples. 


PAN  AMERICAN  LUNCHEON  CLUB  OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Pan  American  Luncheon  Club  by  a  number  of  its 
lepresentativo  women  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  studying 
the  histories,  ideals,  and  aspirations  of  the  American  nations.  Tho 
plan  of  organization  is  unique  and  original.  Tho  club  will  consist 
of  21  members  and  2  officers.  Each  m3mbor  will  represent  one  of  tho 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  occupy  tho  seat  specially 
designated  for  that  country  at  a  round  table.  Meetings  will  bo  held 
twice  a  month  at  one  of  the  leading  hotels,  and  one  nation  will  be 
considered  at  each  gathering.  The  woman  representing  that  nation 
will  select  her  own  program  and  preside  over  tho  ensuing  discussion. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Griswold,  who  conceived  the  idea  upon  which  tho  club 
has  been  founded,  was  unanimously  selected  as  its  director  general, 
with  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pancoast  as  assistant  director. 


CONSUL  GENERAL  OF  COLOMBIA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  an  announcement  that 
Seiior  Don  Aurelio  Rueda  A.  has  been  appointed  Consul  General  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  at  New  York  City,  and  is  now  in  full 
charge  of  the  responsibilities  of  that  important  post.  This  office 
takes  advantage  of  tho  present  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that 
tho  pleasant  relations  existing  between  tho  Pan  American  Union  and 
the  consulate  general  may  continue  as  heretofore. 


REPORT  ON  women’s  AUXILIARY  CONFERENCE. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  wishes  to  extend 
his  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  for  the  excellent 
report  which  she  has  prepared  in  English  and  Spanish  on  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  Conference  which  was  held  in  Washington  December  28, 
1915,  to  January  7, 1916,  in  connection  with  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress.  The  Director  General  also  extends  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  Mrs.  Lansing  and  her  associates  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary 
Committee,  who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  Auxiliary  Conference 
a  success.  The  report  of  Mrs.  Swiggett  has  already  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  and  is  sure  to  be  a 
practical  incentive  toward  closer  relationship  among  the  women  of 
the  Americas  and  the  holding  of  another  conference  at  some  favorable 
time  in  the  future.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  desire 
copies  of  this  report  in  either  Spanish  or  English  they  can  obtain 
them  by  addressing  this  office. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE 
TOURIST-THE  FAR  SOUTH' 

Tl  1 E  tourist  while  in  the  far  southland  may  wish  to  make  the 
trip  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay  and  the  metropolis 
of  one  of  the  two  interior  nations  of  the  continent;  and  per¬ 
haps  this  desire  is  increased  for  the  reason  that  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  off  the  well-traveled  route  to  Asuncion,  lies  the  great 
Cataract  of  the  Iguazu.  Suppose,  then,  a  few  weeks  are  available  for 
making  this  rather  unusual  journey;  exact  time  can  not  be  stated, 
as  much  depends  upon  railway  and  steamboat  connections  and  the 
condition  of  riv’cr  waters. 

From  Buenos  Aires  one  may  go  to  Asuncion  by  train  or  by  river 
steamer.  It  is  less  tiresome  to  travel  northward  by  the  former;  the 
return  trip  by  the  Paraguay  and  Plata  Rivers  is  then  made  in  shorter 
time  by  steaming  with  the  current.  There  is  a  weekly  through  train 
in  operation  between  the  capitals  of  the  two  countries;  the  usua 
time  required  to  cover  the  distance  of  approximately  1,000  miles 
is  about  days.  Steamers  make  the  up-river  run  in  from  3  to  5 
days. 

To  visit  the  Falls  of  the  Iguazu  the  tourist  leaves  the  train  at 
Po^ados  (or  steamer  at  Corrientes),  a  small  Argentine  to^\^l  on  the 
Alto  Parana  River  opposite  the  Paraguayan  town  of  Encarnacion, 
about  45  hours  after  departing  from  Buenos  Aires.  Here  transfer 
is  made  to  one  of  the  little  steamers  that  ply  up  and  do^\^l  the  .iUto 
Parana.  These  steamers  leave  Posados  every  few  days,  there  being 
four  boats  in  the  service  which  carry  passengers.  The  Iberd  and  the 
Solto  are  the  best.  If  close  connection  is  not  made,  the  tourist  must 
stop  over  at  Posados,  where  there  are  several  hotels,  primitive,  hut 
undergoing  improvement.  After  three  days’  vo3"aging  up  the  Alto 
Parana,  making  calls  at  little  ports  along  the  way  and  stopping  at 
night  at  quiet  coves,  the  traveler  is  landed  at  Port  Aguirre;  this 
place  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iguazu  River.  If  the 
time  be  between  the  months  of  March  and  September  one  has  arrived 
at  the  best  season  for  viewing  the  falls. 

The  boat  then  proceeds  to  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Alto  Parana,  and  a  few  days  later  calls  for  the  tourist  on  the  return 
trip.  In  the  mean  time,  the  proprietor  of  the  building  at  Port  Aguirre 
provides  food  and  cots,  and  also  mules  or  a  coach  for  visiting  the 
falls,  about  1 1  miles  distant.  The  route  leads  through  a  jungle  where 
no  habitations  exist,  but  along  the  way  one  is  interested  in  giant 
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A  PARTY  OF  UNITED  STATES  TOURISTS  VISITING  BUENOS  AIRES. 


1 


HIPPODROME  SCENE  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Horse  racing  is  about  as  popuiar  in  South  America  as  is  baseball  in  the  United  States.  In  the  former  countries,  however,  handsome  gowns  of  the  ladies  and  splendidly  dressed  men 
add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  occasion — dress  is  an  important  factor  to  l>ear  in  mind  by  tourists  as  well  as  citizens. 
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forest  trees,  wild  flowers,  creeping  vines,  birds,  butterflies,  and  now 
and  then  a  small  animal  is  seen  glaring  from  the  thick  undergrowth. 
Tlie  muleteers,  however,  are  provided  with  rifles,  and  there  seems  to 
he  little  danger  ol  being  molested. 

Arriving  at  the  falls,  the  traveler  finds  several  small  buildings 
within  which  arc  cots,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  and  he  can  make  himself 
fairly  comfortable;  hut  the  insects  are  annoying,  both  night  and  day. 
A  powder  called  Bufach,  which  may  be  purchased  before  leaving 
Buenos  Aires,  is  generally  quite  effective.  Food  is  brought  from 
Port  Aguirre.  Sometimes  one  of  the  muleteers  shoots  a  bird  or 
catches  a  fish,  and  thus  adds  to  the  menu.  It  is  “worthy  of  remark 
that  several  mineral  waters  or  Argentine  wine  may  be  purchased  at 
Port  Aguirre  and  brought  with  one;  few  travelers  drink  the  river  or 
spring  waters,  although  they  appear  perfectly  pure. 

The  Falls  of  the  Iguazu  are  beautiful,  magnificent,  wonderful,  and 
as  a  whole  rank  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  cataracts.  There  are 
a  series  of  falls,  the  highest  having  a  drop  of  210  feet,  as  compared 
with  164,  the  greatest  single  fall  at  Niagara.  Opinions  differ,  of 
course,  in  drawing  comparisons  of  world  cataracts.  The  Iguazu 
thunders  and  whirls  amid  the  solitude  of  primeval  forests,  surrounded 
by  giant  trees,  creeping  vines,  orchids,  and  other  tropical  growth. 
Only  three  human  beings,  a  man,  woman,  and  child  (when  the  writer 
was  there),  keep  vigil,  so  to  speak,  over  the  marvelous  freak  of 
nature.  They  care  for  the  little  house  or  two,  and  when  a  visitor 
comes  the  woman  cooks  the  food,  while  her  companion  acts  as  guide 
about  the  area  of  the  rushing  waters. 

Within  a  week  or  10  days  the  traveler  returns  with  the  boat  to 
Posados,  having  enjoyed  many  unusual  experiences.  He  may  or 
may  not  have  to  wait  again  at  Posados  for  the  train  for  Asuncion;  it 
usually  passes  early  in  the  forenoon  once  or  twice  a  week.  Tlie 
through  cars  are  ferried  across  the  Alto  Parana  aboard  a  specially 
constructed  boat,  and  on  the  Paraguayan  shore,  near  Emharcacion, 
are  drawn  up  an  incline  by  steam  power. 

At  the  station  of  the  Central  Paraguay  Railway  a  new  train  is 
made  up  by  attaching  the  cars  from  Buenos  Aires;  a  short  stop  is 
made  at  Emharcacion,  a  town  of  about  8,000  people,  and  then 
begins  the  journey  across  Paraguay,  which  lasts  from  morning 
until  nearly  midnight.  Distance,  232  miles.  The  train  carries  a 
dining  car  and  very  fair  meals  are  served;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
passengers  to  sit  the  whole  day  in  this  car.  Strangers  prefer  to 
remain  in  their  compartments  of  the  regular  coaches  and  visit  the 
diner  at  meal  hours.  For  those  who  are  sociologically  inclined  there 
are  interesting  studies  seen  at  every  little  station  along  the  route. 
The  business  man  will  be  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  cattle 
and  glimpses  of  lumber  industries  observed  from  the  train. 


In  steaming  up  the  Alto  Parana  the  little  vessel  passes  the  cataract  al  ove  portrayed.  It  forms  a  pleasing  change  from  the  silent  and  dense 
forest  e.xisting  on  hoth  shores  of  the  river.  A  few  hundred  yards  up  the  larger  river  there  is  a  little  sett  lenient,  where  the  steamer  may 
stop  to  land  supplies. 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  GREAT  FALLS  OF  THE  IGUAZU. 


So  numerous  are  the  different  units  formiiiR  the  cataracts  as  a  whole  that  a  sinple  view  does  not  do  justice  to  the  subject.  In  general  outline  the  falls  are 
semicirailar,  the  distance  arounci  the  brink  being  about  13,123  feet.  The  tourist  must  walk  several  miles  in  and  out  of  tropical  foliage  in  order  to  obtain 
a  fair  view.  There  are  paths  leading  in  many  directions. 


ONE  OF  THE  ATTRACTIVE  RESORTS  NEAR  ASUNCION. 

All  tourists  who  visit  Asuncion  should  spend  at  least  a  day  in  making  the  trip  by  rail  and  boat  to  San  Bernardino,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  Lake  Ipacarai.  The  time  from 

Asuncion  by  train  is  about  an  hour.  Horses  and  boats  are  availabie  for  tourists. 
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Asuncion  dates  from  1536,  and  most  tourists  consider  it  an  inter¬ 
esting  old  city.  Paraguayan  history  is  well  worth  reading  before 
arriving  or  while  one  tarries  within  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Asuncion 
is  only  200  feet  above  sea  level;  average  summer  temperature, 
October  to  March,  is  64°  F. ;  annual  mean  temperature  is  about  71  °  F. ; 
population  is  80,000;  electric  lights  and  modern  street  cars  were 
recently  introduced;  buildings  are  attractiv'e  and  rather  different 
architecturally  from  those  of  other  Latin  American  cities.  The 
tourist  should  visit  the  Government  Palace;  National  Library,  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  rare  hooks;  Arsenal;  National  Museum, 
where  some  beautiful  paintings  are  exhibited;  Tacumba  HiU  for  the 
excellent  view;  and  the  markets.  A  day  spent  at  San  Bernardino, 
one  hour's  time  by  rail,  will  give  one  a  good  idea  of  a  Paraguayan 
resort  patronized  by  the  best  people. 

The  streets  of  Asuncion  are  roughly  paved,  but  in  the  newer 
section,  where  most  of  the  foreign  legations  are  located,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  streets 
and  avenues,  and  automobiles  have  been  introduced.  Hotels  are 
fair,  and  in  two  of  them  the  writer  found  modern  plumbing  and 
bathing  facilities. 

Steaming  down  the  Parana  and  Plata  Rivers  is  not  without  inter¬ 
est,  and  the  various  short  stops  ^\dll  provide  the  tourist  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  going  ashore  and  visiting  the  markets  and  shops  of  river 
towns  of  northern  Argentina. 

The  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  and  return,  including  the  Iguazu,  Asun¬ 
cion,  etc.,  may  usually  be  made  for  about  $200,  which  covers  all 
necessary  expenses. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  the  tourist  bound  for  the  western  countries  of 
the  continent  has  the  choice  of  two  principal  routes,  the  other  routes 
not  yet  being  practical  for  the  average  tourist.  The  former  is  by  rail 
across  the  Andes,  888  miles  to  Valparaiso,  and  the  other  by  steam¬ 
ship  via  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  a  distance  of  over  2,000  miles  to 
reach  the  ports  of  central  Chile.  The  railway  requires  two  full  days 
and  one  night,  and  at  the  present  writing  there  is  a  weekly  train. 
If  the  traveler  leaves  Buenos  Aires  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the 
departure  of  the  transcontinental  train,  and  goes  as  far  as  Mendoza, 
635  miles  westward  from  Buenos  .iiires,  he  may  enjoy  a  short  sojourn 
in  one  of  Argentina’s  interesting  western  cities  and  catch  the  trans- 
Andine  express  as  it  passes  Mendoza.  Tliis  city  has  been  damaged 
several  times  by  earthquakes,  but  each  time  it  has  been  rebuilt  more 
modern  and  pretentious  than  before. 

Mendoza  has  30,000  people  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,370 
feet;  the  city  dates  from  1561.  There  are  many  carriages  and  an 
increasing  number  of  automobiles.  The  tourist  should  take  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  in  a  few  hours  visit  one  or  more  of  the  great  “bodegas,”  or 


A  FAMILIAR  SCENE  ON  THE  PARAGUAYAN  PAMPAS. 

V’ast  areas  are  available  for  cattle  raising  and  agriculture,  and  as  the  tourist  journeys  across  the  country  many  herds  and  the  picturesque  cowboy  may  be  seen  from  the  car  window 
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wine  establisliments,  for  which  the  surrounding  section  is  famous; 
also  visit  the  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  sec  the  monument  com¬ 
memorating  the  passage  of  Gen.  San  Martin  over  the  Andes  many 
years  ago.  The  monument  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  South 
America,  and  the  view  from  its  base  is  magnificent. 

At  Mendoza  the  narrow-gauge  railway  begins;  it  ends  at  Los  Andes 
on  the  Chilean  side  of  the  mountains  and  is  approximately  160  miles 
long.  All  passengers  traveling  in  either  direction  must,  of  course, 
change  cars  at  Mendoza.  The  start  from  the  latter  city  is  usually 
made  early  in  the  day,  and  the  traveler  thus  has  daylight  during  the 
interesting  trip,  which  is  replete  with  splendid  views  and  the  sight 
of  marvelous  feats  of  engineering.  The  tunnel  is  nearly  3  miles  long 
and  lies  at  an  altitude  slightly  over  10,000  feet;  about  midway  of  the 
tunnel  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries.  The  famous  statue  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer  stands  on  the  boundary  2,000  feet  above  the 
tunnel  and  is  not  seen  by  travelers  who  use  the  railway;  but  if  the 
tourist  has  another  week  to  spare  he  may  arrange  (consult  station 
master,  Mendoza)  for  a  mule  or  coach  trip  from  Punta  de  las  Vacas 
or  Las  Cuevas  over  the  mountain  pass  where  the  monument  stands. 
At  the  high  altitude  of  12,000  feet  one  often  encounters  strong  winds 
or  snowstorms,  and  only  the  robust  should  undertake  the  strenuous 
mule  trip  over  the  Uspallata  Pass.  At  Los  Andes  all  passengers  must 
change  to  standard-gauge  trains  of  Chilean  roads. 

The  water  route  to  Chile  is  usually  navigated  in  European  steam¬ 
ships,  and  in  normal  times  fortnightly  sailings  (at  times  more  frequent) 
are  provided;  the  length  of  the  voyage  being  12  to  14  days.  Some  of 
these  ships  call  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  1,000  miles  south  of  Monte¬ 
video  and  several  hundred  miles  east  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  writer 
considers  the  call  at  Port  Stanley  very  interesting,  and  its  remoteness 
from  the  great  throbbing  world  adds  a  touch  of  quaintness.  The 
town  has  about  1,000  population,  and  English  is  largely  spoken. 
Ships  anchor  in  Port  William  Inlet,  a  large  land-locked  bay,  and  small 
boats  convey  the  traveler  ashore. 

A  few  large  buildings,  a  cathedral,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
soldier  barracks,  and  the  shops  are  quickly  seen;  a  walk  back  from 
the  town  over  the  hills  gives  one  a  better  glimpse  of  the  country, 
bare  and  brown  in  appearance.  The  souvenir  hunter  has  little  to  find, 
but  in  certain  seasons,  say  from  November  to  February,  small  wild 
flowers  are  abundant.  East  and  West  Falklands  are  the  two  larger 
islands,  which,  with  many  small  ones,  comprise  the  Falkland  group. 
Port  Stanley  now  has  a  wireless  tower  and  may  thus  communicate  with 
ships  or  with  Punta  Arenas. 

A  rather  rough  sea  is  likely  to  bo  encountered  on  the  voyage  from 
the  Falklands  to  the  world’s  southernmost  city,  Pimta  Arenas,  900 
miles  farther  south  than  New  Zealand’s  city  of  Christchurch.  The 
former  has  about  20,000  people,  is  6,890  miles  from  Now  York, 


VIEW  OF  A  SECTION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  TALCAIIUANO. 

Talcahuano  is  situated  on  a  large  bay  and  it  is  considered  the  best  natural  harbor  of  the  country.  It  is  often  called  the  .\nnapolis  of  Chile,  as  there  is  a  naval  school  and 
station  with  warships  always  present.  The  tourist  reaches  this  port  by  electric  car  from  Concepcion,  15  miles  distant. 


Photo  by  Lieutenant  Pedro  Emerson.  Courtesy  of  The  Outinc  Masasine. 


COXTRASTIXC:  SC'KXKS  IX  TJIK  FAR  SOUTH. 

Upper:  One  of  tho  fine  re.-iitlenees  at  Pnnta  Arenas  in  the  Strait  of  ifaRellan.  This  city  of  20,000  people  is  an 
ocean  crossroads,  and  there  are  always  foreiyn  shins  in  the  harbor,  l.ower:  Tne  lonely  lighthouse  on  Staten 
Island,  which  lies  northeast  ol  Cape  ilorn.  The  home  of  the  lightkeeper  is  situated  a  short  distance  away, 
but  Ls  not  shown  iu  the  picture. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  HOME  NEAR  SANTIAGO. 

With  Santiago  as  a  base  the  tourist  may  make  a  numl)er  of  short  excursions  by  rail  or  by  automobile  to  the  estate  above  pictured  or  to  others  of  like  importance. 
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3,980  miles  south  of  Panama,  and  is  the  only  place  in  South  America 
where  sleighing  and  ice  skating  are  common  amusements.  Latitude 
53°.  The  ship  usually  anchors  a  mile  or  more  off  the  port  and  small 
boats  are  used  for  going  ashore.  Tlie  traveler  will  he  rather  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  good  buildings,  wide  streets,  and  shops. 
The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  if  the  tourist 
will  climb  the  hills  back  of  the  city  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
surroxmding  country,  with  distant  views  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  little  museum  in  the  Colegio  Salasiano  should  he  visited;  it 
contains  curios  and  works  of  crude  art  of  the  natives  of  the  Fuegian 
Archipelago  and  other  near-by  regions.  Within  the  same  building 
is  a  school,  the  southernmost  seat  of  instruction  on  the  globe.  A 
few  curios  for  sale  may  he  found  in  the  shops.  Picture  postcards 
are  plentiful.  There  is  cable  service  with  the  United  States  and 
with  Europe.  Tlie  region  has  250  days  of  cloudy  or  rainy  weather 
a  year,  while  at  some  seasons  the  day  begins  to  break  not  very  long 
after  the  hour  of  midnight. 

If  the  ship  sails  from  Punta  Arenas  in  daylight  the  traveler  will 
bo  doubly  rewarded,  especially  if  the  sun  shines.  Beautiful  and 
sublime  sights  greet  the  oj’o.  A  feeling  of  loneliness,  of  helplessness, 
of  one’s  utter  desolation  seems  to  engulf  the  ship  as  it  steams  slowly 
toward  the  Pacific,  dominated  on  every  side  by  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Creator.  The  tourist  should  watch  for  Capo  Froward,  the 
southernmost  tip  of  the  South  American  Continent,  and  far  south¬ 
ward  may  be  seen  Mount  Sarmiento,  the  highest  peak  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

As  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  reached  the  ship  begins  to  roll ;  passengers 
bid  farewell  to  the  “three  sister  islands”  that  lie  near  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Straits,  and  endeavor  to  make  themselves  comfort¬ 
able.  High  seas  often  prevail  in  this  latitude  and  as  the  vessel 
steams  northward  she  is  likely  to  have  considerable  motion.  Small 
steamers  often  take  the  Smythe  Channel  route,  but  large  ships  and 
sailing  vessels  usually  go  far  out  to  sea  in  their  northward  course. 

The  tourist  may  land  at  the  first  Chilean  port  of  call,  which  is 
usually  Coronel  or  Lota,  where  many  vessels  take  on  coal,  and  go 
by  rail  to  Concepcion,  the  southern  metropolis  of  Chile. 

Concepcion  is  the  third  largest  city  of  Chile.  It  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  52,000  and  is  about  415  miles  south  of  Santiago.  Several 
hotels,  managed  by  natives  and  by  Germans,  offer  very  fair  accom¬ 
modation,  the  architecture  of  the  buildings  being  the  two-story 
plan,  with  large  courts  upon  which  the  rooms  open.  Many  private 
homes  are  one-story  structures,  the  probable  reason  being  that  in 
the  past  earthquakes  have  caused  much  damage  to  property  and  the 
lower  the  structure  the  less  the  danger. 

One  of  the  city’s  unusual  sights  for  the  foreigner  is  the  custom  of 
employing  women  as  street  car  conductors.  The  cam  usually  have 


VALPAKAISO-A  SMALL  SECTION  OF  A  BUSY  PIER. 

Valparaiso  is  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  world  and  in  its  harhor  are  to  l  e  seen  the  shi)>s  of  many  nations.  Millions  of  dollars  are  heing  expended  in  constructing  docks  and 

1  reakwaters,  and  the  work  is  already  considerably  advanced. 
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upper  and  lower  sections;  the  former  being  the  cheaper  is  used  by 
jioorer  classes  and  laborers.  While  in  Concepcion  take  one  of  the 
electric  cars  and  visit  Talcahuano,  Chile’s  important  naval  station, 
which  has  a  population  of  16,000.  The  famous  Cousina  estate  is 
not  far  distant. 

In  the  region  surrounding  Concepcion  lie  the  country’s  greatest 
coal  mines;  they  are  actively  worked  and  supply  fuel  for  many 
passing  ships.  There  is  a  large  German  population  in  Concepcion, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  the  country  extending  southward  to 
Puerto  Montt.  Architecture  in  this  section  of  Chile  partakes  of 
German  styles  and  the  rural  activity  of  the  region  is  especially 
noticeable. 

The  tourist  has  a  full  day  aboard  train  from  Concepcion  to  Santiago, 
starting  about  7  a.  m.  Pullman  chair  cai-s  are  in  service.  The  route 
lies  through  the  valley  of  Chile,  and  on  either  side  of  the  railroad 
one  catches  glimpses  of  the  agricultural  activity  of  the  people;  the 
little  way  stations  are  interesting.  In  the  distance  the  snowcapped 
Andes  often  loom  into  view,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  growing 
crops  of  the  lowlands.  Descendants  of  the  aborigines  are  frequently 
seen,  offering  to  the  traveler  homemade  trinkets  or  fruits. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  lies  on  the  Mapocho,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  as  well  as  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  of  South 
America.  The  population  numbers  about  400,000 ;  the  climate  of  the 
city  and  the  vicinity  is  pleasant,  being  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of 
southern  California  or  the  Carolinas.  Lack  of  abundant  rains  in  the 
summer  months  (our  winter)  sometimes  makes  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  rather  dusty  for  the  traveler;  in  the  cities  and  towns,  however, 
street  sprinkling  prevents  this  disagreeable  feature.  The  altitude  of 
the  city  is  1,700  feet;  distance  to  Valparaiso  is  115  miles.  The  new 
port  of  San  Antonio  is  considerably  nearer  the  capital,  but  its  chief 
use  at  present  is  the  shipping  and  receiving  of  freight. 

Recent  years  have  been  marked  by  many  improvements  in  San¬ 
tiago.  Several  good  hotels  exist  and  quite  recently  two  or  three  new 
restaurants  have  been  opened;  but,  as  a  Chilean  statesman  remarked 
to  the  w’riter,  “Santiago’s  hotels  have  not  advanced  with  the  city; 
we  must  make  them  still  more  attractive  to  the  tourist,”  which  no 
doubt  will  be  done.  Electric  cars,  automobiles,  and  carriages  con¬ 
vey  the  traveler  about  the  city ;  in  case  one  uses  the  latter,  the  good 
Chilean  horses  are  especially  pleasing.  One  of  the  first  drives  or  walks 
should  be  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  where  one  observes 
the  beautiful  and  unusual  treatment  applied  to  a  hill  within  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  Cerro,  as  it  is  called,  lies  a  short  distance  from 
the  Plaza  de  Armas,  the  business  heart  of  Santiago.  Once  upon  the 
summit  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  valley  is  obtained. 

Several  large  bookstores  near  the  hotels  handle  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  books  and  papers;  the  English  language  is  spoken  by  several  of 


ONE  OF  THE  BATHING  BEACHES  NEAR  VINA  DEL  MAR. 


The  view  shows  (he  highway  and  also  the  electric  line  over  which  the  tourist  travels  from  Valparaiso  to  Vina  del  Mar,  the  AtlanticCity  of  Chile.  The  former  contains 
some  of  the  finest  cluhhouses,  residences,  and  gardens  to  he  found  in  South  America,  and  in  summer  (our  win(er)  the  resort  is  thronged  with  visitors. 


MANUFACTUKIXG  IX  ARGKXTIXA. 
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the  clerks  and  guidebooks  may  bo  obtained.  Some  of  the  attractions 
for  the  tourist  are:  Halls  of  Congress,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Mint, 
Cathedral,  the  race  course  at  Forest  Park,  Cousina  Park,  Agricultural 
Park,  Argentina’s  legation  building,  wbicb  was  presented  to  that 
nation  by  Cliile,  President’s  Palace,  University  of  Chile,  Santiago 
Club,  and  of  course  the  Alameda.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  world’s 
widest  avenues;  along  it  stand  at  intervals  statues  of  the  heroes  of 
Chilean  history. 

Glimpses  of  (diilean  social  life  may  usually  he  obtained  by  visiting 
Cousina  Park  late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  where  the  wealthier 
classes  are  seen  riding  and  driving  or  enjoying  cafe  life  under  spread¬ 
ing  trees.  The  Sunday  races  also  attract  the  cream  of  society.  The 
hand  concerts  in  the  Plaza  do  Armas,  about  three  times  a  week,  are 
interesting;  they  draw  large  crowds  and  afford  the  stranger  opportu¬ 
nities  for  mingling  with  the  Chilean  people. 

MANUFACTURING  IN  AR- 

*  *  0  0  0  0 
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A  SHORT  time  ago  as  the  writer  passed  along  one  of  the 
active  business  streets  of  Buenos  Aires  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  beautiful  show  windows  within  which  were 
exhibited  many  things  that  grow  or  are  made  in  Argentina. 
In  other  words,  in  a  temporary  museum  Argentina  was  exhibiting 
her  wares  and  merchandise  for  the  edification  of  the  masses,  and  no 
doubt  the  average  person  who  passed  or  who  tarried  to  enter  the 
building  for  closer  views  was  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  articles 
displayed. 

Such  an  exhibition,  particularly  of  the  natural  products  that  are 
needed  in  great  manufacturing  communities,  cause  one  to  wonder 
why  Argentina  can  not  turn  more  of  her  raw  products  into  ready-to- 
use  goods.  As  everyone  knows,  the  country  has  long  focused  its 
attention  on  the  development  of  the  range  and  the  growing  of  crops. 
These  vast  industries  have  brought  prosperity  and  a  greater  per 
capita  wealth  to  the  people  of  Argentina  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  country.  Yet  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  poor  who  must  pay  high  prices  for  the  manufactured  necessities 
of  life.  If  more  factories  could  come  to  the  country  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  might  he  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  laborer  would  have 
additional  opportunities  for  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  Argentina  is  not  supposed  to  be  richlv  endowed 
with  two  of  the  great  combustibles — coal  and  oil — that  turn  the 
Hull.  3— IG - 3 


A  SCENE  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  MISIONES,  ARGENTINA. 

Here  the  modern  sawmills  are  hard  at  work  on  the  exploitation  of  virgin  forests.  Note  the  many  fine  logs  and  the  sawed  luml)er  awaiting  shipment  down  the  river  to  Diienos 

.Vires,  nearly  SOO  miles  away. 


j  PRODUCTS  OF  ARGENTINA’S  FACTORIES. 

I  Upper:  Interior  view  of  a  section  of  a  factory  near  Buenos  Aires,  where  wagons  and  other  vehicles  are 

I  manufactured.  Lower:  A  string  of  harvester  wagons  leaving  the  Buenos  Aires  factory  for  service 

I  in  the  wheat  fields. 

I 
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THE  ARGENTINE  CART. 


Foreigners  often  wonder  why  the  average  ranchman  and  farmer  prefers  the  homemade  2-wheeI  cart  to  the  4-wheel  wagon.  Various  tacts  and  longn.sage 
enter  into  the  story.  Note  the  driver  sipping  mate  and  his  sleeping  place  under  the  vehicle.  Three  or  more  horses  pull  this  cart ;  .several  are  worked 
abrea.st,  and  very  heavy  loads  are  hanlea  for  many  miles. 
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wheels  of  the  factory;  neither  has  water  power  been  largely  har¬ 
nessed  to  pnxluce  the  electric  current.  In  some  respects  conditions 
of  the  country  arc  similar  to  those  that  formerly  existed  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  ('attle  and  j^rain  abounded, 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  ship  the  hides  of  stock  to  the  New  England 
States  to  be  turned  into  leather  and  the  leather  into  footwear,  much 
of  which  eventually  found  its  way  hack  to  the  plains.  But  gradually 
the  manufacturer  became  convinced  that  hoots  and  shoes  could  ho 
made  in  the  West  even  if  there  did  not  exist  the  abundance  of  short 
and  rapid  streams  of  water.  Other  sources  of  energy  were  developed, 
and  in  some  instances  the  power  is  carried  manv  miles.  If  Argentina 
is  to  become  a  power  in  the  manufacturing  world,  the  development 
of  dormant  energy  must  ho  considered  in  connection  with  the  factory. 

World  events  have  caused  the  Republic  to  delve  deeper  into  her 
natural  resources;  the  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  coal  and  oil  have 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  finding  greater  quantities  at  homo, 
instead  of  purchasing  such  commodities  in  foreign  lands. 

Argentina  has  long  kmnm  of  the  richness  of  her  petroleum  regions 
hut  they  have  never  been  develo})ed  to  an  important  fraction  of  their 
capacity.  During  the  writer’s  recent  visit  to  the  oil  lands  of  southern 
Argentina  he  found  renewed  activity  in  petroleum  development,  not 
oidy  on  the  part  of  the  country’s  officials  hut  by  private  companies. 
At  the  same  time  the  jiuhlic.  press  was  urging  gi-eater  activity  and 
jirophesying  what  the  future,  held  in  store  for  the  nation  if  petroleum 
could  he  produced  in  vaster  quantities. 

In  the  region  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  world’s  richest  oil  areas,  the  work  of  eight  years  has  resulted  in  a 
present  production  of  about  6,000  tons  a  month.  This  is  oidy  a 
fraction  of  the  quantity  needed  for  Argentine  consumption.  About 
half  a  million  tons  are  ajinually  imported,  which  does  not  include 
refined  kerosene.  Other  regions  which  are  kmmni  to  contain  petro¬ 
leum  deposits  in  pacing  quantities  are  Neuquen,  Mendoza,  Salta,  and 
Jujuy.  Were  these  regions  worked  even  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  it  might  give  a  decided  impetus  to  domestic 
manufacture. 

Coal-hearing  strata  in  Argentina  have  been  receiving  more  serious 
attention  in  recent  yearn,  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Mer.doza,  San  Juan, 
etc.,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Neuquen,  mining  has  made  sufficient 
progress  to  expose  considerable  quantities  of  coal.  In  one  place  a 
shaft  was  dug  into  a  very  extensive  coal  deposit;  at  another  point 
a  coal  seam  was  found  at  a  depth  of  600  meters. 

So,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  future  progress  of  manufacture 
in  ^Wgentina  on  a  large  scale  depends  upon  the  amount  of  capital 
and  the  energy  that  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  greater  exploitation 
of  the  country’s  natural  sources  of  energy. 
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Notwithstanding  the  shortage  of  coal  and  petroleum  in  the  past, 
Argentina  has  indeed  made  strides  in  manufacturing.  Lt>t  us  con¬ 
sider  very  brief!}*  a  few  of  the  articles  produced.  The  foreign  agent 
who  goes  to  Argentina  to  sell  the  ordinary  farm  wagon,  for  instance, 
may  Ik’i  surprised  to  see  comparatively  few  foreign  wagons  in  use. 
Instead  of  the  four-wheel  wagon,  so  common  on  the  farm  in  the 
United  States,  one  finds  the  Argentine  cart,  with  its  two  gigantic 
wheels,  'file  cart  is  drawn  by  a  string  of  half  a  dozen  oxen  or  by 
five  or  six  horses  working  abreast,  with  one  or  two  leaders.  These 
carts  are  a  domestic  production,  and  they  appear  to  he  more  suitable 
to  the  pampa  than  the  four-wheel  wagon,  for  the  former’s  wheels 
may  he  half  buried  in  mud  or  sand,  yet  the  enormous  vehicle  moves 
steadily  along  toward  its  destination.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  wagon  would  he  an  impossibility  under  such  conditions. 
Argentina  manufactures  a  wagon  that  particularly  suits  conditions 
and  one  that  is  popular  with  the  people.  Even  the  average  gaucho 
driver  scorns  the  four-wheel  foreign  wagon.  In  time  the  automobile 
truck  may  displace  the  long  popular  cart. 

Another  illustration  of  the  domestically  made  article  is  found  in 
the  ■windmill.  For  many  years  the  mill  from  the  United  States  has 
been,  and  in  many  cases  is  still,  popular.  To-day,  however,  the 
locally  made  ^^*indmill  is  to  bo  seen  in  use  over  the  pampa  and  in 
adjoining  countries.  Its  manufacture  is  already  cutting  the  sale  of  the 
imported  article. 

Galvanized  and  fluted  iron  sheets  are  also  to  be  note<l  as  a  local 
manufacture.  Plain  iron  sheets  are  importetl,  but  an  Argentine 
factory  does  the  galvanizing  and  the  fluting.  Later  this  product 
finds  its  way  to  the  hacienda  for  roofs,  sheds,  small  houses,  and  many 
other  uses. 

Furniture  making  is  still  another  Argentine  industry  that  has 
grown  to  importance.  In  a  large  new  hotel  at  Corrientes  the  writer 
was  surprised  to  see  practically  all  rooms  supplied  with  home-made 
furniture.  Wardrobe,  bureau,  chairs,  bedstead,  springs,  mattress, 
table,  and  cabinet,  all  were  made  in  the  Republic,  with  the  exception 
of  small  mechanical  attachments;  and  some  of  the  pieces  are  works 
of  art  and  skill,  and  evidently  please  the  patrons  of  the  hotel.  In 
other  host  dries  and  in  private  homes  about  the  country  one  sees 
constantly  the  handiwork  of  the  local  cabinetmaker. 

In  the  Argentine  up-to-date  city  oflice  the  conditions  are  quite 
different,  and  no  imjiorted  ofTice  furniture  or  labor-saving  device 
seems  to  be  too  costly  to  install.  The  business  office  is  undergoing 
strides  of  advancement,  possibly  as  a  matter  of  business  sagacity, 
while  the  home  and  its  conveniences  and  comforts  follow  the  custom 
of  utilizing  domestic  manufactured  goods. 


INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  A  GREAT  ARGENTINE  FACTORY. 


Upper:  Ai  the  right  may  l)e  seen  nearing  completion  one  of  the  familiar  pampa  “home”  wagons.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  street  car,  with  sleeping  and  dining  room.  etc. ,  and  often  follows  the  harvest 
hands  from  place  to  place.  Lower:  Another  section  of  the  same  factory,  showing  some  of  the  galvanized- 
iron  products. 


i 
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Data  compiled  several  yeai-s  ago  slunvs  that  Argentina  has  more 
than  4,000  difTerent  firms  engaged  in  various  hranehes  of  lumher 
trade,  furniture  making,  and  allied  industries.  These  eom])anies 
have  a  capital  of  S14,000,000,  employ  21,000  hands,  and  in  a  single 
year  converted  SI 8,000,000  worth  of  lumher  into  useful  articles,  the 
value  of  which  is  given  at  $33,000,000,  or  appro.ximatel}'  dimhle  the 
price  of  the  crude  lumher. 

In  machine  sho])s  and  iron  hmndries  there  are  many  large  com¬ 
panies,  mostly  in  Biienos  Aires  and  vicinity.  Based  on  the  census  of 
1910,  there  are  im)re  than  3,500  estahlishments,  large  and  small, 
capitalized  at  $13,000,000;  they  employ  lS,t)00  men.  One  of  these 
factories  devotes  its  activity  to  manufacturing  agricultural  inqde- 
ments,  and  it  is  shown  that  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  is  returned  to 
the  stockholder.  Another  firm  is  engaged  in  huilding  bridges,  and 
the  latter  are  found  all  over  the  country. 

On  making  the  remnds  of  leading  stores  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Argentina  the  writer  found,  among  many  other  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  the  following:  Billiard  tables,  pianos,  caniages,  wire 
netting,  preserves  of  all  kinds,  confectionery,  walking  slicks,  tiles, 
mosaics  for  floors  and  jjavements,  umbrellas,  musical  instruments, 
silver  work,  lace,  saddlery,  brooms,  feather  dustem,  shirts,  ta])estries, 
hats,  shoes,  hookhinding  work  in  all  branches,  cement,  and  a  great 
many  varieties  of  other  manufactured  goods. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  FOR  BRAZIL 

Organization  ami  coo])eration  are  the  great  factors  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  which  make  for  success  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  P^speciaUy  is  this 
true  with  regard  to  the  development  of  commerce  between 
nations.  The  reeognition  of  this  was  perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  Germany’s  foreign  trade  during  the  last 
10  or  15  years  unmediately  prior  to  the  war.  Organization,  intelli¬ 
gent  teamwork,  and  govermnental  cooperation  were  tremendous  aids 
to  the  natural  thrift  and  energy  of  the  German  manufacturers  and 
did  much  to  make  them  rivals  of  the  much  longer  established  British 
interests  in  the  leading  markets  of  the  world. 

Individual  competition  at  home  may  he  the  “life  of  trade,”  hut 
combmation  and  organized  cooperation  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  successful  invasion  of  a  foreign  market  in  the  face  of  organized 
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competition,  and  the  large  industrial  and  exporting  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  beginning  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 
Some  of  them  realized  it  rpiite  a  number  of  years  ago  and  attested 
their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  teamwork  by  organizing  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Chamber  of  ('ommerce  in  Paris.  Tins  was  22  years  ago,  and  the 
successful  activities  of  the  organization  since  then  have  abundantly 
demonstratetl  its  usefulness,  and  given  it  the  confidence  of  leading 
business  interests  of  both  the  I’nited  States  and  France.  This 
organization  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  similar  character  estab¬ 
lished  at  Constantinople,  largely  through  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Consul  General,  A.  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk,  stationed  there  at 
the  time.  This  is  known  as  “  The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  Levant.”  In  Fel)ruary,  1915,  representatives  of  American 
exporting  interests  in  Italy  organized  the  “American  (diamber  of 
Commerce  in  Milan,”  for  the  stated  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
building  up  trade  lietween  Italy  and  the  United  States.  While 
American  citizens  constitute  a  majority  of  the  ])oard  of  directors  of 
this  organization,  the  greater  part  of  the  members  are  Italians  who 
are  importers,  exporters,  and  agents  for  American  products.  The 
interests  of  both  countries  are  thus  served,  the  American  market  for 
Italian  products  as  well  as  the  Italian  market  for  American  goods 
being  considered  and  cared  for. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  American  organizations  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  abroad  is  one  established  last  October  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  official 
title  being  “The  American  ChamlxT  of  (’ommerce  for  Brazil.”  Notice 
of  its  organization  and  a  group  jdiotograpli  of  the  officei's  and  oi’gan- 
izers  appeared  in  the  Bullettx  for  Marcli,  If)  16.  From  the  account 
of  the  organization,  written  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  honorary  secre¬ 
tary,  it  would  seem  that  Consul  General  Gottschalk,  now  stationed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  largely  instrunu'ntal  in  establishing  it,  and  has 
been  made  the  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee.  At  any  rate, 
whoever  may  l)e  charged  with  its  paternity,  that  it  is  a  very  lively 
and  healthy  infant  is  attested  by  its  official  jiublication,  which  has 
recently  appeared  under  the  title  of  “  The  Quarterly.”  In  its  make-up, 
illustrations,  and  intiuvsting  conti'iits  it  rivals  the  first-class  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  day.  Tlie  purposes  of  the  American  Chambt'r  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  Brazil  are  set  out  in  what  may  be  termed  the  salutatory 
editorial,  as  follows; 

The  (Quarterly  is  the  offic  ial  bulletin  of  a  new  corporate  body  in  the  Aniericau  colony 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro — the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  chamber  to  create  the  amount  of  organization  nece.ssary  for  establishing  a  bond 
between  the  commercial  body  of  Americans  residing  in  Brazil  and  their  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  trading  on  similar  lines  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  to  link  them  more 
clo.sely  to  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  in  export¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  their  object  to  recognize  the  intensely  valuable 
work  done  by  Brazilian  merchants  in  promoting  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
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Brazil,  and  to  furuisli  the  Brazilian  trade  with  every  possible  opportunity  for  closer 
association  and  more  intimate  contact  with  things  American.  Membership  in  the 
American  ('hamher  of  Commerce  for  Brazil  is  naturally  oj)en  to  Brazilian  houses  and 
individuals,  as  well  as  to  American  houses  and  individuals  in  the  cities  both  of  our 
owni  country  and  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 

Tito  last  sentence  in  the  altove  quotation  shows  that  the  organizers 
of  the  chainher  have  the  right  viewpoint.  In  it  may  he  seen  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  not  only  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
represent  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  but  also  between  them 
and  Brazilian  firms  who  may  be  interested  in  extending  their  trade 
with  the  Unitc'd  States.  To  build  up  a  lasting  and  profitable  trade 
between  nations  it  is  necessary  that  such  trade  be  reciprocal  and 
mutually  profitable.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  province  of  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  this  chamber  to  opi'ii  uj)  markets  for  the  products  of  each 
country  in  the  other.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  representatives  of 
United  States  exporting  firms  to  organize  aiul  to  cooperate  for  the 
purpose  only  of  selling  their  products  to  Brazilian  importers  and 
merchants;  they  must  also  cooperate  with  the  Brazilian  exporters  in 
finding  markets  in  the  United  States  for  Brazilian  products.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  no  better  way  could  be  devised  than  to  encourage 
Brazilian  firms  and  individuals  to  become  active  members  of  the 
organization. 

Mutuality  of  interi'sts  is  the  surest  factor  in  the  promotion  of  a  per¬ 
manent  trade.  To  insure  that  mutuality  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
seek  to  increase  the  market  for  Brazilian  rubber,  coffee,  cacao, 
yerba  mate,  hides,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  to  seek  to  increase 
the  demand  in  Brazil  for  United  States  manufactured  products, 
and  an  organization  such  as  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  Brazil,  composed  of  representatives  of  commercial  interests  of 
both  countries,  advantageously  located  in  the  leading  commercial 
city  as  well  as  capital  of  the  country,  is  eminently  fitted  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

Another  fact  indicating  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  in  the  chamlx'r  is  real  and 
earnest  is  the  bilingual  feature  of  the  Quarterl}’.  Some  of  the  leading 
articles  are  in  Portuguese  while  others  are  in  English,  so  that  Brazilian 
members  are  afforded  the  same  opportunities  of  expression  in  the  oflicial 
organ  as  are  the  United  States  re])resentatives. 

The  ])lan  and  policies  of  the  organization  seem  therefore  to  be  laid 
along  broad  lines,  and  its  beginning  is  altogether  ausjiicious.  That 
it  will  become  a  power  in  promoting  the  cordial  social  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  its  organizers  and  oflicers  are  to  be  congratidated  on  their 
enterprising  spirit  and  sound  judgment.  May  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  Brazil  live  long,  thrive,  and  prosper. 


ANCIENT  TEMPLES  AND 
CITIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD' 


TIKAL. 

IN  the  nor  thorn  most  section  of  ])eautifnl  Gnatonnihi  lies  the  Poton 
District,  the  largest  Department  of  the  Kepuhlic,  but  one  con¬ 
cerning  wliich  comparatively  little  is  known.  A  poj)ulation  of 
about  10,000,  claimed  by  some  to  be  descendants  of  the  Maya 
race  while  by  others  to  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
Quiches,  inhabits  this  region.  Pictures(jue  lakes  and  the  waters  of 
the  llsumacinta.  Passion,  and  other  rivers  render  the  soil  fertile.  The 
waters  abound  in  fish,  alligators,  and  turtles.  On  the  shores  the 
white  heron,  the  iguana,  and  Saraguate  monkey  make  their  home. 
Commercially,  the  Peten  region  is  known  for  its  rich  mahogany  yield 
and  for  the  supply  of  chicle,  the  basis  of  chewing  gum,  drawn  from 
the  chico-zapote  trees.  Bounding  Peten  on  the  north  are  the  Mexican 
States  of  Campeche  and  Tabasco;  on  the  east,  British  Honduras;  on 
the  west,  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas;  and  on  the  south,  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Verapaz  and  Tzabal. 

The  student  of  archaeology  wiU  at  once  recognize  in  these  territorial 
boundaries  a  great  area  of  lustoric  treasures  of  American  anti(|uity. 
From  the  surrounding  districts  scientists  have  brought  to  light 
remarkable  ruins  of  ancient  Maya  cities  bespeaking  high  degrees  of 
civilization.  These  palaces  and  temples  have  puzzled  and  faschiated 
students,  but  have  withstood  all  attempts  to  accurately  trace  and  fix 
their  orighis  and  histories.  The  accessibility  of  many  of  these  treasure 
spots  has  encouraged  frequent  explorations,  and  a  fairly  satisfying 
literature  has  been  written  concerning  them.  But  quite  limited  is 
the  available  information  about  Tikal,  an  old  Maya  city  of  Peten, 
situated  in  practical  isolation.  Because  of  the  difliculties  in  reachuig 
the  place  and  the  hai’dships  which  must  be  endured  during  explora¬ 
tions,  the  number  of  visitors  and  students  has  been  comparatively 
small  and  the  literature  is  not  as  voluminous  as  that  of  other  ancient 
cities.  Yet  the  few  facts  which  have  been  determined  are  strikingly 
interesting  and  important  in  view  of  the  effort  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  ancient  civilization. 

So  far  as  is  known  Tikal  is  the  largest  of  the  ancient  cities  in  the 
Maya  area;  its  ruins  occupy  approximately  1  square  mile.  According 
to  the  few  dates  that  have  been  found  and  deciphered,  it  seems  certain 
that,  in  point  of  time,  it  was  one  of  the  fii’st  Maya  cities  to  become  a 
center  of  art  and  culture.  While  it  has  not  yielded  as  many  sculptural 


1  By  Harry  O.  Sandl^erg,  of  Pan  .\merican  Union  staff. 
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SKKTCH  MAP  OF  THE  TIKAE  uriN’K. 

The  formation  of  the  various  jrroups  of  imildlnjrs  and  tem])les  suK^esIsa  natural  division  into  nine  sections.  The  principal  feature  of  the  ruins  are  the  five  tTeal  temples. 
Temples  I  and  II  are  in  the  main  plaza;  Temples  III  and  IV  are  included  in  the  northwestern  section;  Temple  V  adjoins  the  southern  acropolis. 


(KOSS  SECTION  OF  TIKAL  lU  IXS. 


Plan  showinK  the  northern  city,  the  preat  plaza,  and  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  acropoleis.  These 
latter  are  preat  natural  hills,  leveled  olT  and  terraced.  The  middle  acropolis,  the  larpest  of  the  three,  was 
not  imiwriant  as  a  place  of  relipious  worship,  since  the  huildinps  upon  it  are  almost  exclusively  for  resi¬ 
dence,  probably  for  the  use  of  the  clerpy.  If  stelie  and  temples  are  the  criteria  of  importance, the  .acrop¬ 
oleis  are  not  the  main  features  of  the  city  since  neither  abundance  of  steln'  nor  numerous  temples  adorn 
these  terraces. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  UCINS  OF  TIKAL  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PETEN,  (U'ATEMALA 

The  ruins  are  situated  :K)  miles  away  from  El  Remate,  a  little  town  on  one  end  of  Lake  Pcten-Itza.  Access 
to  them  is  didicult  and  cxplorin'p  in  this  repion  is  attendant  with  much  hardship.  They  are  loe'ated, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Maya  area. 


VIEW  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  TIKAL. 

I’hotot,Taph  taken  from  Temple  I,  lookinu  west,  and  showinK.  from  left  to  right,  Temples  11,111,  and  IV.  So  far  as  is  known  Tikal  is  the  largest  of  any  site  in  the  Maya  area. 
Us  ruins  occupy  appro.ximately  1  square  mile.  It  is  also  one  of  the  first  to  become  a  center  of  Maya  art  and  culture. 
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spociiniMis  ns  other  Mnyn  ruins,  yet  the  few  oriuuuented  monoliths 
and  eireular  altars  that  still  jireservc  their  figures  and  inseriptions 
indicate  an  archaic  period  as  well  as  a  period  of  greatness.  Altogether 
the  city  is  believed  to  have  covered  a  period  of  occupation  of  nearly 
400  years. 

Tikal  is  located  in  the  junglelike  forest  about  30  miles  from  a  little 
town  called  El  Remate.  This  latter  is  situated  on  one  end  of  Lake 
Peten-Itza,  with  its  island  town  of  Flores,  known  in  ancient  times  as 
Tavasal.  A  day’s  ride  from  Flores  is  La  Lihertad,  the  headcpiarters 
of  mahogany  cutters  and  the  residence  of  the  jefe  politico  of  the 
Department  of  Peten.  It  is  from  La  Lihertad  as  a  starting  point 
that  the  trip  to  Tikal  is  best  accomplished.  Asitle  from  the  diflicul- 
ties  entailed  in  clearing  away  the  heavy  forest  and  jungle  growths, 
the  explorer  faces  an  especial  discomfort  in  the  absence  of  a  water 
supply.  Every  drop  has  to  be  brought  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  an  overgrown  muddy  lagoon,  and  must  be  boiled  and  filtered. 
It  is  quite  ])robable  that  during  the  nourishing  days  of  Tikal  the 
ancient  inhabitants  stored  water  in  the  “chaltunes”  or  underground 
cisterns  which  arc  found  in  large  numbers  amongst  the  ruins  of 
northern  Yucatan. 

Alfred  P.  Maudslay  visited  the  ruins  in  1881  and  1882.  His  mon¬ 
umental  labors  are  described  in  his  book,  A  Glimpse  of  Guatemala. 
Dr.  Gustave  Bernoulli  did  some  little  exploring  in  this  region  five 
years  prior  to  Hr.  Hautlsla}'  and  carried  off  some  splendidly  carved 
wooden  beams  which  s])anned  the  doorways  of  the  temples.  Desire 
Gharnay,  who  for  nearly  a  (piarter  of  a  century  (1857-1882)  traveled 
and  ex])lored  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  has  rendered  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  the  literature  of  American  archeology,  dejiends 
on  Maudslay  for  his  descriptions  of  Tikal.  In  more  recent  times, 
Teobert  Mak'r  made  extensive  studies  in  the  Deiiartment  of  Peten, 
es])ccially  at  Tikal,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archa'ology  and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  I'niversity,  in 
1895  and  in  1904.  Mr.  Maler  spent  a  longer  time  at  the  ruins  than 
has  any  of  the  other  explorers.  In  1910  another  expedition  under 
the  aus])ices  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  with  Alfred  M.  Tozzer  in  charge, 
continued  the  s])lendid  work  of  Mr.  Maler.  In  1914  Herbert  J.  Spin- 
den  ami  Sylvanus  G.  Morley,  both  well-known  authorities  on  Mayan 
art  and  archasology,  made  a  trip  to  Tikal  and  secured  important 
data  on  s])ecial  subjects.  Mr.  Morley  was  interested  ]iarticularly  in 
the  dates  of  the  monuments,  while  Mr.  Spinden  studied  the  chrono¬ 
logical  changes  in  sculpture  which  took  jilace  during  the  period  of 
occupation  and  also  the  system  of  temple  decorations. 

As  is  characteristic  of  most  Maya  cities,  the  plan  of  Tikal  embodies 
a  large  court  or  main  plaza,  together  with  a  system  of  oriented  courts, 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  with  a  few  detached  buildings. 


TEMPLE  I  AT  TIKAL. 

The  pyramid  of  this  huge  structure  closes  the  main  square  on  the  east  and  rises  on  a  projecting  base  in  nine 

Eaduated  steps,  recessed  at  the  corners.  Below  on  the  square,  clase  to  the  stairway,  formerly  stood  two 
rge,  thick  stehe,  each  with  a  circular  altar  before  it.  Both  are  now  fallen  to  the  ground  and  a  careful 
e.xamination  showed  them  to  be  without  sculpture  of  any  kind. 


TEMPLE  V  AT  TIKAL. 

.\ccordingto  one  Mava  chronologist,  this  was  the  first  temple  to  be  built  and  'I'emple  1,  above  shown,  one 
of  the  later  structures.  The  nine  graduated  steps  are  also  present  here.  The  frieze  is  high  and  shows 
faint  traces  of  five  large  fantastic  ornamentations.  Above  the  roof  terrace  rises  the  stupendous  tower¬ 
like  roof  comb  with  bac’kward  slope  still  plainly  showing  three  of  its  original  sections.  Possibly  a  fourth 
and  fifth  section  with  window  perforations,  now  broken  down,  surmounted  the  whole.  The  fagade  of 
the  ent  ire  roof  comb  displays  clalwrate  ornamental  ion. 
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The  unit  in  the  groupings  seems  to  be  the  quadrilateral  court,  around 
each  side  of  which  there  are  one  or  more  buildings.  Isolated  build¬ 
ings  having  no  relation  to  a  court  are  comparatively  rare.  The  courts 
vary  in  size  from  the  main  plaza,  with  a  breadth  of  over  300  feet,  to 
small  inclosures  surrounded  by  low  mounds.  According  to  Maudslay, 
the  position  and  form  of  the  buildings  are  due  to  astronomical  con¬ 
siderations  and  not  designed  from  the  point  of  view  of  defense. 

The  buildings  at  Tikal  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  are 
those  of  any  other  Maya  site,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruins  in  north¬ 
ern  Yucatan,  which  are  admittedly  of  later  date.  This  is  especially 
noteworthy  when  it  is  recalled  that  Tikal  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  Maya  cities,  its  architecture  exceedingly  ponderous,  and  that  the 
builders  developed  better  constructions  as  time  went  on.  The  build¬ 
ings,  especially  the  pyramid  temples,  are  solid  and  with  very  thick 
walls.  The  numerous  structures  of  the  residential  type  are  also  in 
excellent  state  of  presers^ation  as  regards  their  lower  story.  The 
crumbling  of  the  second  tier  of  rooms  has  tended  to  cover  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  so  that  the  lower  stories  are  as 
firm  and  solid  as  the  day  they  were  built. 

Practically  all  the  buildings  are  built  upon  some  form  of  artificial 
mound.  In  the  case  of  the  temples,  the  mound  takes  the  form  of  a 
truncated  pjTamid.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  pyramids  at  Tikal 
are  higher  and  steeper  than  at  any  other  Maya  center.  The  sides 
of  the  pyramids  are  made  in  great  steps  or  terraces,  faced  with  stone, 
and  often  inset  at  the  corners  and  paneled  at  the  sides.  Access  to 
the  temple  is  gained  by  a  single  stairway  only,  instead  of  by  four 
stairways,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mound,  as  is  noted  at  Chichen- 
Itza. 

In  no  other  Maya  area  is  there  such  uniformity  and  similarity  in 
the  plans  of  the  great  temples.  As  a  general  rule,  they  contain  three 
chambers,  one  behind  the  other.  The  floor  of  the  two  back  rooms 
is  raised  slightly  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  front  room.  In  the 
residential  buildings  there  appears  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  plans, 
no  two  being  exactly  alike.  They  range  from  two  to  five  stories  in 
height  and  some  of  these  buildings  contain  up  to  40  chambers.  These 
were  probably  the  homes  of  the  priests.  In  these  residences  the  rooms 
run  longitudinally  in  two  rows  along  the  length  of  the  building,  with 
one  or  two  transverse  rooms  at  either  end.  They  sometimes  form  a 
court  by  themselves  or  perhaps  form  one  or  more  sides  of  a  court, 
the  other  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  temples.  Frequently  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  a  building  for  dwelling  purposes  and 
that  for  worship. 

The  temples  show  a  greater  thickness  of  wall  than  the  residential 
biiildings,  and  the  room  space  in  Tikal  is  smaller  in  proportion  to 
wall  space  than  has  been  noted  anywhere  else.  The  fact  that  the 
57681— Bull.  3—16 - i 


PALACE  OF  FIVE  STORIES  AT  TIKAL. 

The  larpest  structure  of  the  whole  Rroup  and  regarded  as  a  sacerdotal  palace.  In  the  third  story  five  richly 
carved  lintel  l)cams  have  been  found.  The  relief  work  seems  to  represent  a  woman  of  rank  jjre.senting 
the  high  priest  with  the  ^rificial  gift  of  a  well-fattened  turkey.  The  .scene  probably  illustrates  the 
custom  of  making  sacrificial  gifts  to  the  revered  or  feared  priest.  The  fragments  of  frieze  work  on  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stories  are  shown  here. 


ONE  OF  THE  SMALL  TEMPLES  AT  TIKAL. 


In  addition  to  the  five  main  temples  and  the  buildings  which  housed  the  priests,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  temples  built  along  the  same  lines  and  plan  as  are  the  principal  ones. 


the  ent  ire  roof  comb  display 
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A  CHAMBER  IN  ONE  OF  THE  RUINS  AT  TIKAL. 


Three  rooms  were  the  general  rule  in  the  main  temples.  In  the  other  structures,  however,  there  were  as  * 

many  as  30  and  40  chambers,  depending  on  the  size  and  height  of  the  building.  Attention  is  called  to  i 

to  the  wooden  lintels,  and  the  stone  bench  in  the  rear.  On  the  walls  of  these  rooms  have  been  found  | 

writings  and  drawings  of  various  characters.  j 
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principal  temples  crowding  steep  and  high  pjTamids  were  themselves 
topped  by  a  lofty  roof  structure  necessitated  this  heavy  wall  for 
support.  From  their  cumbersome  nature  it  may  be  reasonably  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Tikal  roof  structures  represent  the  first  attempt  in 
this  direction  by  the  Maya.  The  walls  are  made  of  slabs  of  lime¬ 
stone  set  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  mortar  and  covered  up  under  a 
liberal  coating  of  stucco,  and  upon  this  the  occupants  skilled  in  writing 
and  designing  made  incised  drawings,  presumably  with  the  pointed 
flint  or  obsidian  knife  peculiar  to  that  period.  Wooden  beams  placed 
over  doorways  and  elaborately  carved  wooden  lintels  are  a  common 
form  of  embellishment  at  Tikal.  The  finest  specimens  of  these  deco¬ 
rated  lintels  are  believed  to  have  adorned  Great  Temple  IV  and  are 
probably  the  ones  that  Dr.  Bernoulli  succeeded  in  sending  to  the 
museum  at  Basle.  The  British  Museum  possesses  two  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  decorated  lintels  while  the  Peabody  Museum  boasts  of  casts 
of  a  number  of  them.  Small  perforations,  sometimes  round  and 
sometimes  square,  are  found  in  the  walls  of  buildings,  probably  for 
ventilation  purposes.  Benches  occupying  a  space  touching  the 
back  wall  in  front  of  a  doorway,  or  taking  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
room  have  also  been  found  here. 

In  the  wealth  of  stelse  and  circular  altars  Tikal,  according  to 
Maler,  is  unequaled  among  aU  the  known  ruined  cities.  Over  100 
stelae  can  be  found  there,  and  nearly  every  one  with  its  o\^ti  circular 
altar.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  these  show  the  splendid 
bas-relief  work  of  Mayan  art.  Maler  is  of  the  opinion  that  aU  of  these 
stelae  were  at  one  time  covered  with  a  smooth  coating  of  stucco,  upon 
which  aU  kinds  of  figures  and  picture  writing  had  been  executed,  or 
that,  at  any  rate,  they  had  been  covered  with  fiery  red  paint  and  that 
the  altars  were  also  painted  red,  but  that  these  decorations  have  since 
disappeared  through  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements. 

Quite  contrary  to  the  natural  supposition,  the  greater  number  of 
these  stelje  and  altars  are  not  placed  in  front  of  the  five  principal 
temples,  but  before  the  smaller  ones  some  distance  away  from  the 
main  plaza,  undoubtedly  for  worship,  where  only  a  chosen  few  took 
part.  Only  seventeen  of  the  monuments  thus  far  studied  show  signs 
of  decoration.  An  interesting  statement  by  C.  P.  Bowditch,  the 
noted  Maya  chronologist,  concerning  the  decipherable  dates  noted  in 
the  stelae  at  Tikal,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Spinden’s  work  on  Maya  art. 
According  to  Mr.  Bowditch’s  conclusions,  one  of  the  dates  found 
here  is  the  earliest  kno'ft'n  and  gives  evidence,  first,  that  Tikal  was 
occupied  before  the  other  cities  and  perhaps  was  the  center  of  Central 
American  civilization;  secondly,  the  date  in  question  antedates  by 
125  years  the  oldest  stela  at  Copan;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  stela 
which  shows  the  highest  skill  in  carving  and  mastery  of  modeling  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  best  period  of  Copan  civilization. 


INCISED  DRAWINGS  ON  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  TEMPLES  AND  BUILDINGS. 

On  the  stucco  walls  explorers  have  found  incised  drawings  embodying  a  great  variety  of  figures  and 
designs,  difTcront  from  those  carved  in  stone  but  which  students  befi»ve  might  be  compared  w  ith  Maya 
or  even  with  Artec  pict\ire  writing.  .Many  of  the  figures  are  .strangely  suggestix  e  of  simiiar  figures  in 
the  Dresden  and  Nuttall  codices,  the  highly  illuminated  parchment  writings.  This  similarity  presents 
the  possibility  that  the  Dresden  codex  might  have  come  if  not  actually  from  Tikal,  then  Irom  some 
Maya  city  in  the  present  Department  of  Peten,  and  have  been  sent  as  a  sample  of  .Maya  picture  writing 
to  Europe. 


CARVINGS  ON  THE  STEL.E  FOUND  AT  TIKAL. 


Left:  Stela  1,  south  side.  Right:  Stela  3,  south  side.  Only  a  small  number,  17  in  all,  of  the  stelic  found  at  Tikal 
show  carvings  of  a  worthy  character.  These  have  been  arranged  stylistically  into  4  groups.  Stela  3  belongs  to 
group  1.  Here  the  human  figure  is  shown  in  profile  and  in  low  relief;  the  proportions  of  the  body  are  slender  and 
there  is  no  cumbrous  mass  of  dress  or  ornament.  The  figure  faces  either  right  or  left,  one  hand  grasps  a  ceremonial 
staff  resting  upon  the  ground,  while  the  other  hand  carries  a  decorated  pouch.  The  blocks  of  stone  upon  which 
the  figures  are  carved  do  not  show  careful  quarrying.  Stela  1  belongs  to  group  2.  It  was  probably  a  companion 
piece  to  another  monolith.  Instead  of  staff  and  pouch  the  figure  holds  a  ceremonial  bar.  This  bar  has  a  straight 
central  panel,  and  each  serpent  head  shows  the  complete  manikin  god  sitting  upon  the  lower  jaw.  The  sides  of 
the  stelae  present  a  confused  mass  of  supernumerary  heads  attached  to  a  chainlike  object  that  may  represent  a 
serpent  body. 
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A  glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch  map  of  the  mins  of  Tikal 
shows  that  the  site,  according  to  Tozzer,  divides  itself  naturally  into 
nine  sections,  viz: 

1.  The  southeastern  and  low-lyine:  part  of  the  city. 

2.  The  Central  Acropolis,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Plaza  and  on  the  south 
by  the  southern  ravine. 

3.  The  eastern  section,  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Plaza  and  north  of  the  inclined  way. 

4.  The  Great  Plaza,  with  Temples  I  and  II. 

5.  The  Northern  Acropolis,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  northern  ravine  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Great  Plaza. 

6.  The  Southern  Acropolis  and  Temple  V,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern 
ravine  and  on  the  south  by  a  second  ravine. 

7.  The  southwestern  section,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  shallow  ravine.  *  *  * 

8.  Northwestern  section,  includinp;  Temples  III  and  IV. 

9.  The  Northern  City,  separated  entirely  from  the  main  part  by  the  northern  ravine. 

In  this  grouping  the  most  promment  architectural  features  are  the 

five  great  pyramid  temples,  mdicated  by  numerals  I  to  V.  Tliere 
arc  also  numerous  smaller  temples  similar  in  plan  to  the  large  ones, 
and  a  large  number  of  residential  structures,  of  which  the  Palace  of 
Five  Stories  is  the  most  notable. 

This  building,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Five-Storied  Sacerdotal 
Palace,  is  a  stupendous  structure  dominating  the  Central  Acropolis, 
and  has  the  Great  Plaza  for  a  northern  boundary  and  the  deep  ravine 
on  its  south.  It  is  detached,  and  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  unbroken  north  wall  shows  an  elaborate  molding  of 
stucco.  Maler  regards  this  budding  as  the  sacerdotal  palace  belonging 
to  Great  Temple  V,  though  Tozzer  fails  to  discover  any  evideime 
upon  which  to  base  a  connection  between  this  edifice  and  the  Temple 
V.  The  deep  southern  ravine,  he  contends,  was  between  the  two 
and  intercourse  would  not  have  been  easy.  Elaborately  embellished 
wooden  beams,  ornamental  friezes,  stuccoed  walls  with  incised 
drawings,  are  among  the  decorative  features  of  the  various  chambers, 
though  in  a  rather  deteriorated  state.  The  original  height  of  this 
budding  was  about  90  feet  and  it  contained  all  told  about  38  chambers. 
This  palace,  with  its  populous  architectural  surroundings,  according 
to  Maler,  should  be  regarded  as  the  Acropolis  of  Tikal,  and  it  probably 
afforded  a  magnificent  spectacle  from  the  terrace  forming  the 
approach  to  Great  Temple  V. 

As  to  the  five  great  temples,  these  have  a  definite  type  of  ground- 
plan  with  very  little  variation  in  the  essential  parts.  In  ad  cases 
the  room  space  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
wads.  The  roof  structures  are  responsible  for  the  heavy  con¬ 
struction.  The  temples  with  the  larger  proportions  of  room  space 
may  possibly  indicate  advancing  progress  in  construction;  or,  it  is 
is  just  possible  that  the  varying  size  and  character  of  the  roof  struc- 
tmes  may  account  for  the  differences  in  floor  space.  Both  theories 
are  mere  matters  of  conjecture. 


STKLA  Ifi,  SOUTH  SIHIC,  AT  TIKAL. 


This  monolith  belongs  to  group  4  and  is  oarved  u|)on  a  large  block  of  stone  with  straight  sides  and  rounded 
tops,  carefullv  trimmed  to  shape.  T.ie  stela  represents  an  elaborately  dressed  figure  standing  with 
the  body  in  front  view  and  the  head  in  profile  and  supporting  in  the' two  hands  a  ceremonial  bar  of 
unusual' type.  The  figure  stands  out  clearly  against  the  plain  sunken  background.  It  is  set  up  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  plaza,  and  before  it  lies  the  highly  embellished  altar  5. 
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TJic  following  table  showing  the  total  height  of  the  five  great 
teinjiles  and  their  pyramids  is  given  by  Maler: 

Great  Temple  I.  Keight  of  pyramid,  29.5  m.  Ueight  of  temple,  17.7  m.  Total, 

47.2  m.  (approximately  155  feet). 

Great  Temple  II.  Height  of  pyramid,  21  m.  Height  of  temple,  22.5  m.  Total, 
43.5  m.  (approximately  141  feet). 

Great  Temple  III.  Height  of  pyramid,  32.5  m.  Height  of  temple,  21.7  m.  Total? 

54.2  m.  (approximately  178  feet). 

Great  Temple  IV.  Height  of  pyramid,  45  m.  Height  of  temple,  24.7  m.  Total, 
69.7  m.  (approximately  227  feet). 

Great  Temple  V.  Height  of  pyramid,  35.5  m.  Height  of  temple,  21.8  m.  Total, 

57.3  m.  (approximately  187  feet). 

Upon  the  basis  of  comparative  floor  space  Spin  den  asserts  that  the 
five  principal  temples  fall  into  the  following  order  of  construction: 
V,  IV,  III,  I,  and  II.  If  this  order  bo  accepted,  a  natural  doubt 
arises  why  Temples  I  and  II,  which  face  the  main  plaza,  clearly  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  city,  shoidd  have  been  the  last  to 
be  constructed.  Furthermore,  if  Temple  IV  was  the  second  in 
point  of  sequence  to  bo  constructed,  it  seems  inconsistent  that  the 
best  specimens  of  carved  lintels,  showing  a  high  degree  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  that  art,  shoidd  have  been  found  there. 

Adjoining  Temple  I  are  a  number  of  minor  structures  or  temples 
very  similar  in  plan  to  the  great  pyramid  structure.  From  the 
doorway  of  the  temple  there  is  a  splendid  front  view  of  Temple  II, 
lying  opposite,  with  III,  lying  a  little  to  the  left,  and  the  more  distant 
IV  to  the  right,  rising  in  the  background  above  the  sea  of  forest  trees. 
Painted  above  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  chambers  in  this  temple 
appear  largo  white  hands,  surrounded  by  red  spatterings  and  a  few 
roil  hands.  Maler  makes  the  following  interesting  observation  con¬ 
cerning  their  significance : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  red  hands  and  the 
white,  though  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  After  inspecting  the  red  and  the  white  hands 
I  examined  those  smooth  walls  very  closely  for  incised  drawings  and  discovered  the 
roughly  but  deeply  incised  figure  of  a  dancing  devil !  It  was  evidently  incised  by 
the  hand  of  an  ancient  priest  after  this  grand  old  Maya  city  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  melancholy 
in  the  breast  of  the  beholder,  and  served  as  a  reminder  of  the  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  splendor.  This  devil,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  mocking  grin  and  dancing  in 
the  abandoned  halls  of  the  proud  temples  and  palaces  of  Tikal,  only  proves  once  more 
how  true  it  is  that  whenever  human  endeavor  after  fearful  struggles  has  attained  to  a 
certain  high  degree  of  civilization  it  is  destined  to  decline  and  fall  according  to  an 
inflexible  cosmic  law.  Thus  it  was  with  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Memphis  and  Thebes, 
Carthage  and  Palmyra,  “the  devil  is  dancing  everywhere” — and  so  will  it  ever  be! 

As  a  general  rule,  the  base  of  these  various  temples  is  plain  and 
with  smooth  walls.  The  upper  section  consists  of  a  highly  orna¬ 
mented  frieze,  the  central  figure  of  which  is  a  grotesque  face.  One 
side  of  the  roof  comb  carries  elaborate  decorations.  Three  chambers 


THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  ALTAR  STONE  AT  TIKAL. 

This  altar,  No.  5,  facing  stela  16,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  altar  stones  found  at  the  ruins.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  after  difficult  excavating  and  will  probably  become  as  famous  as  the  Calendar  Stone  of  Mexico. 
Its  seclusion  in  a  little  court  with  a  single  entrance  proves  that  a  large  number  of  spectators  could  not  possibly  have 
witnessed  the  ceremonies  performed  near  it  and  is  indicative  of  its  special  sacredness.  t)ne  of  the  prominent  figures 
is  that  of  a  deity  holding  in  his  right  hand  against  his  breast  a  staff,  and  in  his  left  hand,  hanging  down  at  the  side, 
the  pointed  sacrificial  knife  of  flint  with  strips  of  leather  suspended  from  the  handle. 
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constitute  the  usual  number  of  rooms  in  each  temple.  Highly  orna¬ 
mented  door  beams  and  lintels  span  the  entrances. 

Temple  II  occupying  the  west  end  of  the  square  is  another  pyra¬ 
mided  structure.  A  circular  altar  without  tlie  usual  accompanying 
stela  fronts  the  stairvv'ay  which  leads  up  from  tlie  plaza  to  the  plat¬ 
form  upon  which  rises  the  temple.  Some  of  the  beams  supporting 
the  door  arches  have  been  torn  away,  probably  carried  off  because 
of  their  ornamental  character,  causing  tlie  masonry  to  cave  in.  The 
carving  on  the  beams  which  remain  represents  a  sumptuously  dressed 
priest.  Upon  the  smooth,  whitened  walls  of  the  apartments  of  this 
temple  were  discovered  some  interesting  incised  drawings.  Here,  too, 
there  is  the  characteristic  roof  comb,  built  up  in  three  sections.  On 
one  side  appears  the  usual  carving  of  figures. 

Temple  III  is  situated  a  little  west  of  Great  Temple  II.  This  edi¬ 
fice  has  but  two  chambers,  and  tlie  doorway  of  one  of  tlie  cliambers 
appears  to  have  been  spanned  by  10  beams  very  richly  carved  in  bas- 
relief  on  the  underside,  of  which  the  first  and  tentli  have  been  lost 
or  carried  away.  Tlie  other  eight  beams  seem  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  received  the  followuig  description  from  Maler: 

The  first  and  tenth  beams  being  counted  out,  the  carving  occupied  the  remaining 
eight  and  showed  three  personages  nearly  life-size,  most  elaborately  attired,  their 
faces  drawn  strictly  from  the  side,  displaying  the  familiar,  pleasing  Maya  profile.  The 
personage  of  high  rank  in  the  middle  holds  out  a  staff  of  ceremony  and  has  a  fantastic 
head  attached  to  his  back.  Opposite  the  central  figure  stands  another  personage  of 
high  rank  stretching  out  in  his  right  hand  a  staff  of  ceremony  toward  the  former, 
llehind  the  central  figure  is  a  third  in  a  stooping  attitude  raising  the  right  hand  and 
holding  a  ceremonial  staff  in  the  left.  Between  the  two  latter  figures  is  a  small  altar(?) 
with  rounded  corners  ornamented  wdth  crosses  and  disks,  while  above  the  stooping 
figure  there  is  room  for  the  half-length  picture  of  another  personage  with  an  agreeable 
profile.  The  drawing  of  these  sacerdotal  forms  and  their  elaborate  accessories  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  spirited. 

The  intervening  space  between  Temples  III  and  IV  is  filled  out 
architecturally  by  a  line  of  three  palaces  of  great  length.  The  cen¬ 
tral  one,  now  whoUy  in  ruins,  probably  had  but  one  story  while  the 
other  two  plaudy  had  two  stories.  To  the  west  of  these  three  struc¬ 
tures  are  two  small  temple  pyramids,  one  behind  the  other,  and  then 
comes  the  lofty  terrace  upon  which  is  piled  the  very  large  pyramid 
of  Temple  IV. 

Temple  IV  is  budt  like  the  other  temples  and  has  the  conventional 
three  chambers.  The  carved  lintels  of  the  doorways  have  been  torn 
out,  and,  as  already  stated,  are  probably  the  ones  which  Prof.  Ber¬ 
noulli  sent  to  Basle.  A  fantastic  head  marks  the  chief  ornamental 
theme  of  the  friezes  of  the  wall.  The  roof  comb  of  this  temple  has 
figures  and  scrollwork  on  an  enormous  scale. 

Temple  V,  also  a  massive  structure,  does  not  seem  to  differ  m  its 
main  characteristics  from  the  other  great  temples. 


CARVING  OX  STELA  AND  DOORWAY  LINTEL  AT  TIKAL. 

Left:  Stela  10,  east  side.  Risht:  Lintel  of  a  doorway  in  Temple  II.  Stela  10  l)elongs  to  group  3. 
The  figures  are  carved  in  high  relief.  \  new  feature  in  this  design  is  the  representation  of  a  can- 
tive  who  lies  on  the  ground  just  behind  the  standing  figure.  The  carving  represents  a  sumptuously 
dressed  priest  and  contains  excellent  detail  work.  The  lintels  shown  in  the  illustration  are  two 
distinct  b^ms. 
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Tlie  figures  inscribed  and  carved  on  the  altars  at  Tikal  display  the 
greatest  variety  and  license  regarding  personal  adornment.  Female 
characters  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  on  these  smooth  walls.  Priests 
and  scribes  were  probably  the  chief  inmates  of  the  monumental 
edifices  and  mirthful  or  amorous  allusions  were  precluded  among  men 
leading  lives  of  serious  meditation. 

The  hundreds  of  small  mounds  and  chultuhes  stretching  in  line 
from  Tikal  eastward  and  the  large  number  of  important  sites  in  the 
vicinity  show  that  this  city  was  the  center  of  a  large  population.  As 
already  noted,  the  few  dates  that  have  been  deciphered  place  it 
among  the  very  oldest  of  the  Maya  cities.  It  is  true  tliat  there  are 
no  accounts  concerning  the  abandonment  or  destruction  of  Tikal  nor 
can  it  be  actually  proven  that  this  city  had  ceased  to  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Tliat  this  is  probably  so,  however,  is  to  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  this  country  there  is  absolutely  no  mention  whatever 
of  those  cities.  Frequently  the  conquerors  wandered  through  jungle 
and  forest.  Soldiers  and  scouts  sent  on  ahead  in  search  of  food  and 
su}>plies  are  known  to  have  been  within  a  day’s  march  of  some  of 
these  ancient  Maya  cities  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  living  town  or  great  religious  center,  such  as  Tikal,  could,  imder  the 
circumstances,  have  been  overlooked. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF 
EUROPE. 


After  the  European  war  is  over — then  what?  That  is  a  query 
which  constantly  presents  itself  to  thoughtful  minds.  What  is  to  be 
done  to  regenerate  and  to  rehabilitate  that  torn  and  broken  continent  ? 
To  answer  these  questions  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Fried,  the  eminent  Austrian 
])acifist,  has  wTitten  a  thoughtful  little  book,  the  English  translation  of 
which  has  recently  come  from  the  press,  under  the  title  “The  Res¬ 
toration  of  I]urope.” 

Dr.  Fried,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  editor  of  the  pacifist  organ 
known  as  Die  Friedenswarte,  published  in  Zurich,  and  in  1911  was  the 
winner  of  the  Xobel  peace  prize.  He  is  the  author  of  some  sixty-odd 
works  dealing  with  the  peace  movement,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Peace  Society  in  Berlin.  His  latest  production  is  therefore 
naturally  wTitten  from  the  pacifist  viewpoint.  Of  special  interest  to 

>  “The  Restoration  of  Europe.”  by  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Fried.  Translated  from  the  German  by  I.owis  Stiles 
Gannett.  New  York.  The  MacMillan  Co.  1916.  Price  SI. 
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American  readers  of  the  book  is  the  important  r61c  assigned  by  Dr. 
Fried  to  the  Ihiited  States  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  restora¬ 
tion  to  a  permanent  peace  status  of  the  war-tom  countries,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  he  sees  in  the  Pan  American  Union  the  model  for  a  Pan 
European  Union,  which  he  deems  essential  to  such  restoration.  The 
scope  of  the  work  may  he  gathered  from  the  following  brief  summary 
of  the  table  of  contents: 

In  Chapter  I  he  deals  with  “The  causes  of  the  war,”  and  holds  that 
it  is  imperative  that  rejiresentatives  of  the  various  nations  meet 
after  this  world  catastrophe  to  discuss  means  of  avoiding  its  repetition. 
^^^len  we  distinguish  its  underlying  causes  from  its  immediate  occa¬ 
sions,  we  find  that  the  present  war  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  kind 
of  “peace”  which  preceded  it.  Although  the  industrial  and  tech¬ 
nical  advances  of  the  last  century  have  made  the  world  interdependent 
in  a  sense  previously  undreamed  of,  there  has  been  no  political 
adjustment  to  the  changed  conditions.  More  intimate  relations  gave 
increasing  opportunity  for  friction,  which,  so  long  as  the  irrational 
condition  of  international  disorganization  persisted,  inevitably  led  to 
war.  War  being  inevitable,  it  became  the  duty  of  each  nation  to 
seize  the  most  favorable  moment.  The  “  peace  ”  was  really  a  state  of 
latent  and  constantly  threatening  war. 

Chapter  IT  deals  with  the  “  Age  of  international  anarchy.  ”  History, 
from  primitive  man  to  Pan  Americanism,  is  a  record  of  increasing 
organization.  The  final  step  of  world  organization  will  he  a  product 
of  association  rather  than  of  force.  Imperialism,  supported  by  the 
twin  fallacies  of  mercantilism  and  nationalism,  is  a  false  philosophy. 
It  defeats  its  own  endeavor  to  open  markets  and  give  nationality 
free  play.  It  attempts  to  achieve  national  security  by  competitive 
armament.  But  the  value  of  armament  is  purely  relative,  and  every 
nation  can  not  have  an  armament  sujierior  to  that  of  every  other. 
The  armament  system  has,  indeed,  led  to  the  system  of  alliances,  a 
valuable  if  partial  form  of  association.  The  fact  that  this  war  could 
not  be  localized  demonstrates  the  real  interdependence  of  the  world. 
Pacifism  would  achieve  national  security  by  realizing  this  inter¬ 
dependence  in  political  and  economic  association.  The  Hague  con¬ 
ferences  have  made  a  significant  beginning,  but  international  rela¬ 
tions  must  he  changed  before  their  work  can  be  effective.  The  war 
has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  evolution  out  of 
international  anarchy  into  international  organization. 

Chapter  III  deals  with“Tlie  war’s  lessons  up  to  date.”  The  war 
has  demonstrated  that  armaments  are  a  symptom  of  international 
anarchy  and  can  not  insure  peace.  The  cause  must  be  attacked.  By 
their  intense  sensitivity,  armaments  have  actually  become  a  menace. 
Dilatory  treatment  of  international  disputes,  such  as  is  provided  for 
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in  the  Bryan  treaties,  will  usiiaUj'  obviate  war.  But  the  mere  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  machinery  without  the  will  to  use  it  is  inadequate. 
Again,  the  war  has  demonstrated  that  attempts  to  humanize  war 
are  futile  because  self-contradictory.  War  suspends  morality,  and 
can  not  he  regulated.  This  war  has  been  more  cruel  than  past  wars 
not  because  men  have  been  more  cruel,  hut  because  its  area  has  been 
so  vast  and  its  battle  field  so  highly  civilized.  The  war  has  further 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  war  as  a  political  instrument,  and 
destroyed  the  magic  of  military  romance.  Finally,  it  seems  to  con¬ 
firm  the  prophecy  of  Jean  Bloch  that  a  modem  world  war  woidd  be 
so  tremendous  that  it  could  only  end  in  exhaustion  and  could  hardly 
lead  to  any  decisive  result. 

Chapter  IV  treats  of  “The  treaty  of  peace  and  future  peace.” 
According  to  the  author,  this  war  really  began  decades  ago.  Wliat 
was  called  “peace”  was  latent  war.  The  coming  treaty  of  peace 
must  establish  a  durable  peace.  All  the  nations  are  supposedly  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  “lasting  peace” — not  realizing  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  lasting  peace  maintained  by  force.  Peace  must  he  cooperative. 
The  old  status  of  perpetual  fear  and  insecurity,  defended  only  by 
armaments,  would  he  intolerable.  A  different  system  must  be  estab¬ 
lished.  There  might  well  be  two  conferences  after  the  war — one  to 
attend  to  the  mere  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  other  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  new  European  organization.  In  this  last  the  neutrals  would 
join. 

Chapter  V  gives  the  author’s  ideas  as  to  the  international  problems 
involved  in  the  restoration.  The  organization  of  nations  need  not 
he  compulsory,  hut  should  rest  upon  the  interest  which  the  individual 
states  have  in  cooperation.  Secret  diplomacy  and  its  elaborate 
etiquette  are  outgrown  and  have  become  dangerous.  .;\n  antiquated 
conception  of  sovereignty  is  one  of  its  most  dangerous  idols. 
Diplomacy  should  he  democratized.  The  system  of  alliances  (bal¬ 
ance  of  power)  avoided  some  wars,  hut  it  nourished  suspicion  and 
distrust,  and  thus  enhanced  the  idtimate  danger  of  war.  A  general 
European  alliance  would  give  real  security.  Reduction  of  armament 
and  the  regulation  of  the  jingo  press  are  other  considerations  dealt 
with. 

Chapter  VI,  entitled  “The  cooperative  union  of  Europe,”  embodies 
the  author’s  ideas  as  to  the  form  of  union  into  which  the  European 
countries  must  enter  in  order  to  effect  their  restoration,  and  since 
his  proposed  Pan  Europeanism  is  to  be  largely  modeled  after  the 
Pan  Americanism  of  the  Western  World  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  this  chapter  in  extenso. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  saw  under  what  conditions  the  organization  of  Europe 
might  be  extended.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  no  artificial  construction 
was  to  be  considered,  but  rather  the  development  of  the  germs  of  organization  already 
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at  hand.  Europe  must  grow  into  the  new  community,  just  as  in  the  past  it  grew  into 
anarchy.  The  old  historic  units  must  be  combined,  not  as  parts  of  a  federation,  but 
rather  as  independent  members  of  a  great  union  created  for  a  specific  purpose.  It  is 
true  that  war  is  a  political  phenomenon,  but  it  would  be  false  to  assume  that  the 
organization  which  is  to  supersede  it  must  therefore  be  of  a  political  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  experience  demonstrates  that  political  unions  such  as  our  present-day 
alliances  finally  lead  to  war.  If  our  purpose  is  to  promote  the  association  of  states  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  numerous  nonpolitical  common  interests,  we  shall  meet  less 
opposition  than  if  we  attempt  simultaneously  to  organize  them  politically.  In  the 
long  run  a  close  association  in  economic,  technical,  social,  and  ideal  fields  will  inevit¬ 
ably  make  itself  felt  in  political  relations  as  well.  Following  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  there  will  eventually  be  a  complete  form  of  international  organization. 

If  this  war,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  the  old 
notions  of  subjugation,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  realization  grows  that  in  Europe, 
with  its  confusion  of  politics  and  nationalities,  federation  is  impracticable,  then  the 
idea  of  such  association  will  triumph.  It  will  be  clear  that  Europe  is  not  going  to 
become  Cossack  by  conquest  nor  Republican  by  federation,  and  that  its  future  lies 
rather  on  the  diagonal  of  these  forces.  It  is  a  “cooperative  union”  (Zweckverband) 
which  promises  the  solution.  The  conception  is  a  compromise;  it  overcomes  obstacles 
that  would  interfere  with  any  other  plan.  The  name  indicates  that  in  such  a  union, 
without  sacrificing  the  independence  of  the  participants,  certain  specified  interests 
can  be  better  represented  by  common  action.  The  states  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
any  final  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  political  federation;  rather  the  purpose  shall  be 
service  to  the  states.  They  will  no  longer  aspire  to  solve  their  problems  individually, 
by  the  method  which  has  so  often  led  them  to  dissipate  their  energies  in  futile  struggle 
against  one  another;  but  cooperatively,  with  great  economy  of  effort  and  energy,  they 
will  meet  the  difficulties,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  cease  to  be  such  simply  because  of 
the  joint  action  of  the  interested  parties. 

The  Cooperative  Union  of  Europe,  even  before  the  war,  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
demand.  It  already  existed  in  a  number  of  bipartite  and  general  international  agree¬ 
ments  and  in  various  international  bureaus  and  commissions.  Many  matters  of 
transportation,  commerce,  civil  law,  police,  science,  social  policy,  and  agriculture 
were  already  internationally  regulated. 

These  international  agreements  and  the  various  international  activities  to  which 
they  gave  rise  constituted  a  beginning  of  an  international  administration.  But  they 
lacked  unity;  there  was  no  centralization.  They  had  arisen  mechanically  in  response 
to  changed  conditions,  and  there  had  never  been  any  deliberate,  farseeing  organiza¬ 
tion  of  them.  The  age  of  anarchy  had  not  the  power  for  such  an  achievement,  ^^^len 
the  war  is  over  the  time  will  have  come  to  develop  those  institutions  and  to  organize 
them  with  the  definite  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  international  situation. 
Thus  the  cooperative  union  of  Europe  will  find  its  foundation  already  laid.  *  *  * 

The  creation  of  such  a  cooperative  union  would  not  be  without  precedent.  Such 
an  institution  has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  which,  rather  than  the  constitutional  form  of  the 
United  States,  is  adapted  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  new  European  union.  Eighteen 
American  republics  met  in  1889  in  the  First  Pan  American  Conference.  This  conti¬ 
nental  congress  has  met  four  times.  The  fifth  conference  was  to  have  been  held  in 
November,  1914,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  war.  The  Pan  American 
Union  led  to  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  the  Pan  American  Bureau,  which  is 
supported  by  the  21  republics.  The  administrative  board  of  this  international  bureau 
is  composed  of  the  accredited  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  various 
American  Republics,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  presides. 

The  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  conferences  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  extra¬ 
political  relations  of  the  American  Republics.  They  have  to  do  with  the  regulation 
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and  extension  of  railways  and  of  navif?ation;  of  tariff  problems;  of  harbor  rights;  of 
consular  affairs;  coinage,  weights,  and  measures;  sanitation;  regulations  for  aliens; 
extradition;  further,  the  regulation  of  civil  law,  patent  rights,  copyrights,  scientific 
enterprises,  and  the  conclusion  of  arbitration  treaties.  An  extensive  program  for  the 
furtherance  of  international  intercourse  by  means  of  exchange  professors  and  scholars, 
travel,  promotion  of  instruction  in  languages,  etc.,  has  been  undertaken.  Especial 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce  by  exchange  of 
information,  by  exi)ositions  and  museums  of  commerce. 

It  will  (K'casion  no  surjirise  that  Pan  Americani.sm,  despite  its  purely  economic  and 
social  program,  has  reacted  upon  political  life  as  well.  Years  of  peaceful  coo[)eration 
between  nations  and  their  representatives  strengthen  confidence,  engender  a  habit  of 
mind  which  does  not  presu])])ose  hostile  intentions  in  one's  neighbors,  and  in  critical 
issues  reenforces  the  determination  to  let  rational  considerations  decide.  Arbitration 
and  mediation  have  reached  their  highe.st  development  on  the  American  continents. 
The  ])eaceful  cooperative  union  exi)edites  jieaceful  settlement  of  such  disputes  as 
inevitably  arise. 

Pan  Americanism  is  not  only  a  model  for  Euro])e;  it  is  a  warning  as  well.  Before 
the  war  there  was  much  talk  of  the  American  menace,  by  which  was  meant  economic 
competition.  It  exists,  but  in  a  different  form.  A  continent  so  organized  will  only 
too  easily  win  ])recedence  over  divided  Europe.  If  that  disorganization  which  has 
led  to  war  should  continue  after  the  war,  the  danger  of  the  asstniated  States  of  Pan 
America  outstri])])ing  Eurojie  will  be  far  greater.  The  war  has  changed  the  relative 
position  of  Euro])e  and  America,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  Europe.  Europe  will 
lag  behind  America  because  of  its  disorganization  and  also  because  of  its  exhaustion. 
Hence  a  cooperative  union  must  be  formed,  that  a  united  Europe  may  meet  that 
united  continent  across  the  ocean,  not  for  attack,  but  to  make  further  cooperation 
])ossible. 

TJic  author  furthermore  suggests  that  a  Pan  European  bureau, 
exercising  wide  })owei-s  in  cooperation  with  the  permanent  delegates 
of  tlie  various  countries,  should  be  established  m  the  capital  or  in  a 
leading  city  of  a  neutral  European  country,  and  that  while  The 
Hague  conferences  and  The  Hague  bureau  would  develop  the  legal 
relations  of  the  nations,  the  Pan  European  bureau  and  the  Pan 
European  conferences  would  control  tlie  extension  and  regulation  of 
international  relations  in  actual  practice. 

In  the  seventli  and  last  chapter  of  the  book  the  autlior  deals  with 
“The  pacifism  of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow,”  in  which  he  asserts 
that  jiacifists  maintain  that  wars  are  inevitable  so  long  as  inter¬ 
national  anarcliy  persists.  They  foresaw  the  present  war.  Nor  has 
pacifism  been  without  its  effect  upon  scientific  and  popular  thought. 
Tlie  future  is  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  for  us  to  determme  whether  it 
sliall  be  a  reversion  to  barbarism  or  an  era  of  restoration. 

I  _ 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AFFAIRS.  /. 

ON  the  13th  of  July  there  passed  away  at  Managua,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Sr.  Dr.  Adax  Cardenas,  at  the  ripe  age  of  81.  His 
death  brought  forth  eulogies  couched  in  terms  of  highest 
affection  and  esteem.  Dr.  Cardenas  had  lived  a  life  of 
honor  and  usefulness.  He  had  served  his  country  as  President  as 
well  as  in  lesser  oflices.  \Mien  not  in  public  service  he  practiced 
medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  profession  he  had  acquired  skill  and 
j)rominence.  As  a  benevolent  physician  or  as  an  honorable  and 
progressive  public  servant,  he  won  the  deepest  admiration  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  death  was  lamented  both  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  neighboring  Central  American  countries,  where  he 
was  known  and  respected  for  his  loyalty  and  broad  spirit  of  brother¬ 
hood. 

Dr.  Cardenas  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Rivas,  Nicaragua,  in  1835. 
At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  Italy.  In  Europe  he  continued  his 
studies,  which  terminated  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  a  successful  prac¬ 
tice  combined  with  his  notable  qualities  brought  him  into  public  life. 
He  served  as  Deputy  and  Senator  in  the  National  Congress,  and  in 
later  years  sat  in  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  His 
increasing  power  and  prestige  won  for  him  the  presidency,  which  he 
occupied  from  1884  to  1888.  His  administration  was  marked  by 
great  advances  in  public  education  and  by  notable  improvements 
in  the  judicial  system. 

Later,  Dr.  Cardenas  discharged  with  tact  and  ability  a  delicate 
diplomatic  mission  to  Great  Britain.  He  afterwards  went  to  Punta- 
renas,  Costa  Rica,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  14  years, 
and  then  again  returned  to  Nicaragua.  Advanced  age  and  feeble 
health  prevented  him  from  again  accepting  leadership  and  high 
oflice,  althougli  the  insistence  was  great.  In  1911,  however,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  serve  as  Deputy  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  formulating  the  Fundamental  Code  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

The  passing  away  at  London  of  Sr.  Don  Vicente  J.  Dominguez, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  Great  Britain,  on  June  28,  1916,  brought  profound 
grief  to  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  associates  both  in  official 
and  social  life.  The  late  minister  was  known  in  the  various  capitals 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  those  of  South  America,  through  years  of 
diplomatic  servdce  and  through  the  service  of  his  father  and  brother 
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})cfore  him.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Sr.  Don  Luis  L.  Dominguez, 
his  father,  and  Sr.  Don  Florcncio  L.,  his  iirother,  had  also  served  as 
ministers  from  Argentina  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Sr.  Dominguez  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  and  there  received  his 
schooling  and  education.  lie  commenced  his  diplomatic  career  in 
1876  as  private  secretary  to  the  Argentine  minister  in  Peru;  he  then 
served,  successively,  in  a  similar  capacity  to  the  ministers  in  Brazil, 
in  the  Ihiited  States,  and  in  England.  In  1891  he  was  appointed 
first  secretary  of  the  legation  in  Madrid,  and  in  1895  he  returned  to 
the  I’nited  States  as  secretary  of  the  then  legation  at  Washington. 
The  following  year  he  served  in  Paris,  and  in  1899  he  was  sent  to 
London.  In  1892  he  represented  his  Government  at  the  celebrations 
of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  at 
Huelva  and  Seville,  Spain.  At  the  coronation  of  King  George  V, 
in  1911,  Sr.  Dominguez  was  commissioned  as  special  envoy  from  the 
Argentine  President.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  minister  in  London 
and  was  serving  in  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

With  the  death  of  Sr.  Don  Valentin  Del  Campo,  Director  of 
the  (\'ntral  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Chile,  there  ])assed  away  an 
olTieial  whose  activities  had  stamped  him  as  one  of  Chile’s  notable 
public  servjvnts.  Sr.  del  Cam])o  <lied  at  his  home  in  Santiago, 
June  28,  1916.  So  devoted  and  attached  was  he  to  his  duties  that 
altliough  he  was  seriously  ill  for  a  long  time  he  insisted  on  attending 
to  olfieial  matters  almost  to  the  very  end.  His  zeal  and  integrity, 
his  wide  grasp  of  ]nd)lic  questions,  and  his  administrative  abilities 
won  for  him  the  res]iect  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Sr.  <lel  Cam]K)  served  as  Dcquity  in  the  Xational  Congress,  and 
during  the  administration  of  Pn'sident  Jorge  Montt  was  sent  on  an 
inqiortant  diplomatic  mission  to  the  United  States.  Returning  to 
Chile  he  occupied,  successively,  the  position  of  intendente  of  the 
Province  of  O’Higgins,  Cautin,  and  Concepcion.  During  the  ]U’esi- 
dency  of  Sr.  Don  Jermaji  Riesco,  1901-1906,  he  was  apjiointed 
intendente  of  the  Province  of  Talca.  Pie  relinquished  this  post  to 
become  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  and,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1911,  assumed  the  position  of  Director  of  the  entire  Bureau  of 
Genend  Statistics.  Sr.  del  Cam])o  brought  to  that  office  a  s])lendid 
tridning  a.nd  broad  experience.  He  succeeded  in  making  the  depart¬ 
ment  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  sources  of  information  of  the  jirogress 
of  that  country. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Stewart  died  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  on  June 
29,  1916.  With  his  death  there  passed  away  an  historic  character, 
one  of  the  best  known  men  of  that  country.  An  Englishman  by 
birth.  Dr.  Stewart  came  to  Paraguay  in  1856  and  for  nearly  six 
decades  identified  himself  Muth  the  affairs  of  that  land.  Nearly  every 
English-speaking  person  who  has  visited  Paraguay  during  the  last 
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half  century  has  enjoyed  meeting  this  interesting  figure  and  has 
learned  much  concerning  the  country  from  his  valuable  fund  of 
information,  accumulated  through  long  years  of  residence. 

The  doctor’s  first  associations  wnth  that  country  occurred  during 
the  early  political  days  of  Paraguay  under  Lopez.  Not  only  was  he 
one  of  the  very  few  to  enjoy  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  dictator, 
hut  is  even  said  to  have  exerted  a  beneficent  influence  over  him. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Paraguayan  Government,  Dr.  Stewart 
went  there  to  organize  the  military  medical  corps  in  lSo7  and  also 
to  establish  a  medical  school,  which  commenced  with  50  pupils.  In 
1S64  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon  general  of  the  army 
and  three  years  later  was  made  inspector  general  of  the  national 
public  health  service.  The  doctor  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Paraguay  the  Lister  antiseptic  methods  and  assisted  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  first  congress  of  medicine  and  jmhlic  hygiene.  Among 
his  other  activities  were  the  creation  of  a  civil  register,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  compulsory  vaccination,  and  the  organization  of  a  hos¬ 
pital,  which  later  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  public  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions.  Dr.  Stewart  was  also  director  of  the  national  department 
of  hygiene  at  Asuncion  and  visiting  professor  in  the  hospitals.  He 
enjoyed  the  acijuaintance  of  hankers  and  capitalists  and  was  influ¬ 
ential  in  encouraging  the  organization  of  the  Central  Railway  Co., 
which  was  later  absorbed  by  the  Farquhar  interests. 

PAN  AMERICA- IN  THE 
MAGAZlWEo 

Old  Churches  of  Panama,  by  C.  P.  Kimball,  in  the  June  number  of 
The  Architectural  Record,  is  a  brief  description  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  old  Spanish  ecclesiastical  structures  to  he  found  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  The  accompanying  drawings,  also  by  Mr.  Kimball,  are 
of  unusual  merit  and  enable  one  to  visualize  the  subjects  dealt  with, 
flust  as  many  of  the  beauties  of  prosaic  life  escape  the  attention  of 
the  average  person  until  pointed  out  by  the  poet,  so  do  the  artistic 
features  and  architectural  beauties  of  many  ancient  structures 
evade  the  uneducated  eye  until  presented  to  it  by  the  artist’s  sketch. 
Mr.  Kiml)all’s  drawings  serve  as  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  for  they  bring  out  the  grand  lines  of  the  old  Spanish 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  such  a 
striking  manner  that  even  the  most  unappreciativ'e  layman  must 
needs  be  impressed.  Mr.  Kimball  wi-ites  in  part  as  follows: 

The  destruction  of  old  Panama  by  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  in  1671,  was  so  complete 
that  the  Spanish  Crown  ordered  the  new  city  to  be  built  5  miles  up  the  coast,  and  in 
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TOWER  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL,  PANAMA  CITY. 


Courtesy  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CHCUCH  OF  SAN  FELIPE,  PANAMA  CITY. 


Courtesy  of  The  Architectural  Record. 


REAR  VIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO,  PANAMA  CITY. 
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1 072  the  work  of  rebuilding  was  commenced .  Of  the  old  city  very  little  remains  except 
the  tower  and  ruined  walls  of  the  cathedral. 

The  site  chosen  was  a  promontory,  much  healthier  than  the  old  location,  and  could 
be  more  easily  defended.  No  shij)s  could  ai)proach  close  to  the  city  because  of  shoal 
water. 

On  the  water  side  a  sea  wall  was  built,  with  turrets  at  intervals,  and  this  wall  was 
continued  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land;  beyond  it  was  a  deep  moat.  Access  to  the 
city  was  by  drawbridjje  and  gate. 

Portions  of  this  land  wall  and  moat  can  still  be  seen,  although  the  city  long  ago 
outgrew  the  limit  set  by  this  boundary;  we  now  find  hou.ses  upon  its  top  with  walls 
ri.sing  sheer  from  its  face.  Through  an  archway  one  suddenly  comes  upon  such  a 
view  as  this — a  courtyard  surrounded  by  buildings.  Uefore  us  rises  the  old  city 
wall  with  houses  built  on  it,  and  at  a  lower  level  we  lind  a  terrace,  with  houses  and  j)lants 
set  off  with  an  iron  railing  and  urn-toi)])ed  posts. 

As  wood  had  proved  such  a  factor  in  the  destruction  of  the  older  city  by  fire,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  buildings  in  the  new  city  .should  be  of  stone  or  brick.  Thus  we  find 
the  cathedral  and  other  city  churches  with  ma.s.sive  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
exterior  surface  being  jilastered  with  cement.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  tiles 
which  through  the  centuries  have  accumulated  moss  and  plant  growth.  In  recent 
years  many  of  the  tile  roofs  have  been  replaced  by  coverings  of  corrugated  iron. 

The  cathedral  was  of  course  the  jirincijial  building  of  the  city;  and  as  such  it  occu- 
])ied  the  post  of  honor,  facing  the  central  plaza  with  its  royal  jialms  and  other  tropical 
trees  and  its  wealth  of  flowers  and  foliage. 

Of  the  tyjiical  Spanfsh  architecture  of  the  time,  it  stands  a  monument  to  the  faithful 
work  of  the  old  Spanish  artists  and  artisans.  Educ-ated  in  the  mother  country,  these 
ma.sters  in  art  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  old  monuments  to  Catholicism  throughout 
the  former  Spanish  South  American  colonies  from  Jlexico  and  the  Isthmus,  on  the 
north,  to  the  extreme  .southern  portion  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  fayade  of  the  cathedral,  between  the  two  flanking  towers,  was  faced  with  stone 
of  a  bluish  gray  color,  the  rest  of  the  walls  being  of  stone  and  brick,  with  plastered  sur¬ 
faces.  The  various  niches  contain  carved  figures  of  wood. 

The  two  belfry  towers  have  spires  whose  surface  slopes  are  studded  with  clamshells, 
set  into  the  cemeut  in  geometrical  pattern,  which  glisten  brightly  in  the  bright  trop¬ 
ical  sunsliine. 

Old  San  Felipe  bears  the  date  of  1689,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  the  city. 
The  entrance  fayade,  although  somewhat  spoiled  by  recent  restoration,  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  The  carved  figure  over  the  main  entrance  is  of  wood.  The  walled-in  garden 
courtyard  on  a  side  street,  which  is  the  only  place  from  which  the  church  tower  can 
be  seen,  is  typically  Spanish  with  its  banana  trees,  palms  and  flowers,  and  arched 
cloister  beyond. 

Near  by,  fronting  the  plaza  of  the  same  name,  is  San  Francisco  Church,  with  its 
ornate  fayade,  and  severely  plain  belfry  tower  on  the  corner.  The  rear  of  this  church 
is  built  on  the  sea  wall.  Extending  to  the  left  is  a  long  two-storied  building  with 
arched  balcony  looking  out  on  a  courtyard  on  the  city  side  and  windows  opening 
seaward  at  the  rear. 

La  Mercedes  Church,  like  the  cathedral,  is  faced  with  stone  between  the  two  flank¬ 
ing  towers.  These  tow'ers  terminate  above  the  belfry,  however,  in  domes  instead  of 
spires.  An  interesting  domed  altar  chapel  stands  close  to  the  street  at  the  corner  of 
the  main  building,  and  balancing  the  front  in  the  opposite  corner  is  a  domed  vault. 

San  Jose  is  a  small  single-towered  church  and  stands  near  Herrera  Plaza. 

The  beautifully  proportioned  entrance  to  the  Jesuit  College  buildings  bore  the  date 
1739  and  was  executed  in  stone.  At  the  time  tliis  sketch  was  made  (1905)  the  buildings 
w'ere  roofless  and  in  ruins.  The  entrance  and  most  of  the  walls  have  since  been 
demolished. 


4- 


Courti’sy  of  The  Architt*ctural  Record. 

TOWEK  OF  (IiriUH  OF  SAN  JOSE,  PANAMA  (  ITY. 
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01(1  San  Domingo  Church,  built  entirely  of  brick,  haa  long  been  a  ruin,  only  the 
walls  and  arches  remaining.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  site  was  coveted  for  an  apart¬ 
ment  building,  the  old  flat  arch  was  saved  for  sentimental  reasons,  and,  with  the  front 
wall,  still  stands. 

This  old  arch,  with  a  span  of  37  feet  and  a  rise  of  7  feet  9  inches,  built  of  brick  and 
cement,  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  old  Spanish  artisans  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  story  of  its  construction  is  told  in  the  Isthmus  as  follows:  It  had  been 
twice  built  only  to  collapse;  the  third  time  the  forms  were  removed  the  architect  took 
a  position  directly  beneath  it,  calling  on  God  to  crown  lus  work  wdth  success,  and  the 
arch  stood. 

The  various  ^•illage  churches  illustrated  herewith  are,  many  of  them,  much  older 
than  those  of  Panama  City,  even  dating  back  to  the  earliest  Spanish  settlement. 

The  little  church  on  Taboga  Island,  in  the  village  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  these, 
and  fits  naturally  into  its  location  at  the  intersection  of  the  narrow,  crooked,  cobble¬ 
stone-paved  streets. 

A  Lost  City  of  the  Andes,  by  Harry  A.  Franck,  in  the  Julynumbor 
of  the  Century  Afatrazine,  is  an  interesting  account  of  that  peripatetic 
writer’s  journey  from  Cuzco  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Inca  city, 
Machu  Picchu.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  marvelous  ruins 
were  first  visited  ])y  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  University,  in 
1911.  At  that  time  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  ruins  was  dis¬ 
cernible.  In  1912,  however,  under  the  auspices  of  Yale  University 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  second 
Peruvian  exjiedition  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Bingham  succeeded 
in  excavating  a  large  area,  and  first  revealed  the  magnitude  of  what 
the  professor  contends  was  the  first  capital  of  the  Inca  Empire, 
known  in  the  earliest  clironicles  as  Tamputocco. 

Mr.  Franck’s  account  of  his  journey  is  in  his  usual  light  and  humor¬ 
ous  vein,  interspersed  with  occasional  fine  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  mountain  scenery  encountered.  When  the  mysterious  city  of 
the  ancient  Incas  is  reached,  however,  he  drops  his  whimsical  style 
and  writes  in  a  more  serious  mood.  The  following  excerpts  from 
the  article  will  serve  to  show  his  appreciation  of  this  wonderful  work 
of  a  vanished  race,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  its  environment: 

My  finst  imprt*s.sion  was  tinged  with  di.sappointment.  Aside  from  the  general 
experience  of  finding  a  long-heralded  scene  striking  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length 
of  time  the  imagination  has  fed  upon  it,  my  mental  picture  of  a  city  seemed  to  call  for 
skyscrajx'rs  crowded  over  a  vast  area  that  coidd  be  bound  closely  together  only  by  a 
rajiid-transit  system.  Measured  by  the.se  subconscious  standards,  the  town  the  Incas 
or  their  ]ir(>dece.ssors  had  left  here  in  the  beautiful  fastnesses  of  the  Urubamba  was 
small .  At  least  it  had  been  our  good  fortune  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  it  from  a  splendid 
point  of  vantage.  Well  helow  us  and  across  a  considerable  gully,  the  abandoned  city 
lay  spread  out  in  all  its  white  granite  brilliancy  under  the  gorgeous  Andine  sunshine, 
and  if  all  the  town  could  not  be  included  in  a  view  from  this  point  or  any  other,  that 
view  included  all  the  finer  buildings  and  left  out  chiefly  the  exten-sive  andenes  and 
the  third-class  houses  of  those  who  lived  on  and  worked  them.  Though  roofless,  it 
was  a  complete  city  in  so  fine  a  state  of  preservation  that  the  beholder  felt  like  one  of 
the  old  Spanish  concpiist adores  in  those  enviable  years  when  there  were  still  new 
worlds  to  discover.  On  a  gigantic  scale  its  site  was  that  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle. 


Courtesy  of  the  Bay  View  Magazine. 

PALACE  RCINS  OF  THE  INCAS  ON  LAKE  TITICACA. 

The  oijfht  inhiibited  islands  of  this  lake,  particularly  Titicaca  Cotai,  or  sacred  isle,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  main 
land,  abound  in  Inca  antiquities,  such  as  fortresses,  temples,  and  palace  foundations. 


Courtesy  of  the  Bay  View  Magazine. 

THE  CELEBRATED  INCA  WALLS  OF  CUZCO,  PERU. 

In  descriliinK  the  remarkable  walls  found  in  Machu  Picchu  Mr.  Franck  writes:  “Nothing  I  had  seen  in 
all  the  length  of  the  .\ndes,  from  Canar  in  the  far  north,  could  surpass  these  walls,  rivaled  only  by 
tho.se  of  Cuzco,  and  even  those  of  the  City  of  the  Sun  can  not  match  the  charming  uniform  color  of 
this  white-gray  granite,  approaching  in  beauty  pure  marble.” 


Courtesy  of  The  National  Geographic  Society. 


THE  RUINS  OF  MACUU  PICCIIU,  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  THE  INCAS. 


“Thoiich  roofless,  it  was  a  complete  city  in  so  fine  a  state  of  preservation  that  the  lieholder  felt  like  one  of  the  oM  Spanish  conqnistadores  in  those  enviahle  years  when  there  were  still  new  worlds 
to  discover.  On  a  ciKantic  scale  its'site  was  that  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle.  A  mountain  ridee  defended  by  nature  in  one  of  her  most  solitary  moods  and  including  within  its  confines  the 
steeple-pointed  peak  of  Huaina  Picchu ,  fell  away  on  every  side  by  tremendous  precipices  into  the  fearful  void  of  the  Urubamba,  a  sheer  unbroken  2,000  feet  to  the  threadlike  river  that  makes 
a  three-fourt  hs  circle  around  it;  while  beyond,  pregnant  "with  the  mystery  of  impassable  jungle  and  of  a  bygone  race,  lay  a  wonderful  wilderness  of  Andine  ranges,  shaggy  with  dense  forests, 
pitched  and  tumbled  and  fading  away  iri  the  blue-black  of  unfathomable' distance.” — (From  “A  Lost  City  of  the  Andes,”  by  Harry  A.  Franck,  in  the  July  Century.) 


A 


Courtesy  of  The  Geocraphical  Journal. 


ANCIENT  INCA  WALLS  AT  MACHU  PICCHU. 


I’pper:  “  As  walls  they  are  unsurpassed.  Stones  fitted  with  so  tireless  a  nicety  that  without  mor¬ 
tar  they  stand  to-day,  except  where  the  roots  of  trees  have  crowded  in  between  them,  illustrations 
of  that  time-worn  phrase  in  all  Peruvian  chronicles  from  Garcilaso  to  Squier,  ‘so  that  a  knife 
blade  can  not  be  inserted  between  them.’  Marble-white  walls  there  were  so  splendidly  symmet¬ 
rical  that  time  after  time  the  enraptured  eye  stole  along  them  as  over  a  beloved  form.”  Lower; 
“Here,  too.  Is  the  temple  of  the  three  windows,  so  unusual  a  feature  of  prehistoric  Peruvian 
architecture  that  the  chief  of  the  excavators  connects  it  wnth  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  three 
brothers  who  came  out  of  as  many  windows  to  found  the  empire  of  the  Incas.”— (From  “A 
Lost  City  of  the  Andes,”  in  the  July  Century.) 
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A  mountain  ridge,  defended  by  nature  in  one  of  her  most  solitary  moods  and  including 
within  its  confines  the  steeple-pointed  peak  of  Huaina  Picchu,  fell  away  on  every  side 
by  tremendous  precipices  into  the  fearful  void  of  the  Urubamba,  a  sheer  unbroken 
2,000  feet,  to  the  threadlike  river  that  makes  a  three-fourths  circle  around  it;  while 
beyond,  pregnant  with  the  mystery  of  impassable  jungle  and  of  a  bygone  race,  lay  a 
wonderful  wilderness  of  Andine  ranges,  shaggy  with  dense  forests,  pitched  and  tumbled 
and  fading  away  in  the  blue  black  of  unfathomable  distance. 

Machu  Picchu  was  indeed  a  city  of  refuge.  There  is  no  need  of  Incaic  lore  and  the 
furrowed  brow  of  the  archaeologist  to  be  certain  of  that.  Only  men  scared  beyond 
the  functioning  of  goose  flesh  could  have  scurried  away  into  this  most  inaccessible 
nook  of  the  Andes  and  scrambled  up  these  appalling  cliffs  to  escape  their  pursuers, 
only  men  to  whom  labor  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  fear  of  bodily  violence 
would  have  toiled  a  century  fitting  together  these  gigantic  rocks  and  bowlders  rather 
than  sally  forth  to  take  their  chances  against  the  slings  or  poisoned  arrows  of  their 
enemies.  *  *  * 

The  fancied  disappointment  of  the  first  vdew  had  worn  completely  away.  As 
the  mind  adapted  itself  to  pre-('olumbian  standards  the  city  assumed  its  true  aspect, 
that  of  a  delicate  work  of  art  of  intensive  construction.  Here  in  this  eagle’s  nest 
of  the  Andes,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  lived  an  artistic  and  adaptable 
people  with  a  capacity  for  concentration  of  effort  and  a  high  grade  of  efficiency  now 
lost  among  their  descendants.  Virtually  all  the  stonework  of  the  better  part  of  the 
city  was  of  the  very  best  Inca  style  in  plan,  cut,  and  fit.  Nothing  1  had  seen  in  all 
the  length  of  the  Andes,  from  Canar  in  the  far  north,  could  surpass  these  walls,  rivaled 
only  by  those  of  Cuzco,  and  even  those  of  the  City  of  the  Sun  can  not  match  the  charm¬ 
ing  uniform  color  of  this  white-gray  granite,  approaching  in  beauty  to  pure  marble. 

Details  are  best  left  to  photography.  Like  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  these  are  confined 
exclusively  to  walls.  The  Inca  ci\ilization  seems  to  have  been  of  that  utilitarian 
turn  of  mind  that  gave  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  practical,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  not  to-day  a  statue  to  be  seen  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Peruvian  ruins, 
and  the  grass-thatched  roofs  beyond  which  these  unrivaled  stonecutters  did  not 
advance  may  have  fallen  in  centuries  before  Pizarro  first  herded  his  pigs  among 
t  he  foothills  of  Estremadura.  But  as  walls  they  are  unsurpassed.  Stones  fitted  with  so 
tireless  a  nicety  that  without  mortar  they  stand  to-day,  except  where  the  roots  of 
trees  have  crowded  in  between  them,  illustrations  of  that  timeworn  phrase  in  all 
Peru\ian  chronicles  from  Garcilaso  to  Squier,  “so  that  a  knife  blade  can  not  be  in¬ 
serted  between  them.”  Marble-white  walls  there  were  so  splendidly  symmetrical 
that  time  after  time  the  enraptured  eye  stole  along  them  as  over  a  beloved  form. 
Like  all  Inca  architectime,  everything — walls,  doors,  niches — decreased  in  size  toward 
the  top,  here  at  about  the  same  angle  as  the  slope  of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  canydng 
the  mind  back  to  Kamak  and  the  ruins  of  the  Nile.  Every  possible  ground  bowlder 
or  rock  ledge  and  mountain  platform  was  made  full  use  of,  and  the  eye  at  times  hardly 
detects  where  the  building  of  nature  leaves  off  and  the  planning  of  man  begins. 

*  *  *  Machu  Picchu  has  escaped  the  common  fate  of  the  other  pre-('olumbian 
nuns  of  the  Andes  and  remains  a  city  intact,  like  Pompeii,  as  genuine  as  when  its 
inhabitants  abandoned  it.  But  for  the  missing  roof,  scores  of  birildings  are  as  well 
preserved  as  on  the  day  their  dwellers  departed.  Rough  stone  gables  stand  every 
where  peaked  above  the  general  level,  sometimes  bearing  still  the  stump  of  a  great 
tree,  the  roots  of  which  had  curled  and  twined  in  among  the  stones  w  herever  a  handful 
of  soil  was  to  be  found  to  feed  upon.  The  ruins  seemed  to  sprout  flowers  and  trees. 
The  task  of  los  Americanos  had  been  no  sinecure.  They  had  felled  an  entire  tropical 
forest  and  in  places  had  dug  away  several  feet  of  soil  to  present  at  last  the  entire  city, 
with  its  alignment  of  streets,  baths,  temples,  palaces,  and  blocks  of  dwellings.  But 
much  care  had  been  necessary.  Many  a  stump  must  be  left  just  where  it  grew, 
for  even  to  attempt  its  removal  would  frequently  have  brought  down  half  the  struc- 


RUINS  OF  THE  GREAT  AUDIENCE  CHAMBER,  PACHACAMAC,  PERU. 


Courtesy  of  The  Geographical  Journal. 

NUSTA  ESPASA,  the  GREAT  MONOLITH  FOUND  NEAR  ROSAS-PATA,  PERU. 


This  great  monolith,  180  feet  in  circumference,  25  feet  high,  and  27  feet  wide,  was  among  the  remark¬ 
able  relics  of  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  by  the 
work  of  the  Peruvian  Expedition  under  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  University. 
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ture  it  grew  in.  The  finest  ruins  of  the  Western  Ilemisphere,  the  mystery  of  this 
city  of  the  unpeopled  wilderness  trebles  its  fascination.  How  could  such  a  place 
escape  all  mention  by  the  old  chroniclers  who  so  gloried  in  endless  descriptions  of 
all  that  the  foraging  Spaniards  discovered  in  the  New  World?  How  long  centuries 
have  passed  during  which  Ollantay-tambo  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  last 
monument  of  importance  in  the  valley  of  the  Urubamba? 

The  town  centers  about  the  main  plaza,  with  its  splendid  wrought-stone  temple 
backed  by  the  “priests’  dwelling”  and  the  sacred  hill  piled  up  beliind  it.  Here, 
too,  is  the  Temple  of  the  Three  Windows,  so  unusual  a  feature  of  prehistoric  Peruvian 
architecture  that  the  chief  of  the  excavators  connects  it  with  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  three  brothers  who  came  out  of  as  many  windows  to  found  the  empire  of  the 
Incas;  “A1  principio  del  mundo,”  as  Garcilaso  has  it.  Certainly,  if  this  is  the  original 
Tamputocco  from  which  came  the  founders  of  the  empire,  they  improved  little  in 
their  building  in  the  long  years  between  Machu  Picchu  and  the  construction  of 
Cuzco.  Its  sponsor  considers  the  city  a  thousand  years  old.  Yet  though  the  virile 
simplicity  of  its  construction  is  untouched  with  the  beginning  of  that  ornateness  that 
marks  decadence  in  all  civilizations,  there  is  something  of  a  delicacy  and  artistic 
splendor,  even  amid  a  curious  mixture  of  the  crude  and  primitive,  that  does  not  seem 
to  fit  an  older  and  less-developed  people  than  the  builders  of  Cuzco. 

“Bulldog”  Cattle,  in  a  recent  number  of  tlte  Journal  of  Heredity 
(Washington,  D.  C.),  is  an  article  which  deals  with  a  breed  of  cattle 
now'  apparently  almost  extinct.  It  would  seem  that  the  breed  was 
of  South  American  origin,  and  while  no  longer  of  great  value  or 
interest  to  stock  breeders,  as  a  curiosity  in  bovine  races  it  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  geneticists  generally  and  of  the  American  Genetic 
Association  particularly.  So  little  is  generally  known  of  the  breed 
that  the  article  is  reproduced  in  full,  together  wdth  photographs  of 
two  specimens,  by  permission  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity. 

The  peculiar  jaw  characteristic  of  a  bulldog  is  a  mutation  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  dog  alone,  but  appears  from  time  to  time  in  other  animals.  It  has  been  reported 
in  foxes,  and  Charles  Darwin  found  a  whole  race  of  cattle  in  South  America  which 
showed  this  peculiarity.  Writing  of  his  trip  through  the  Province  (now  the  Depart¬ 
ment)  of  la  Colonia  in  Uruguay,  he  said: 

“On  two  occasions  I  met  with  in  this  Province  some  oxen  of  a  very  curious  breed 
called  iiata  or  niata.  They  appear  externally  to  hold  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
other  cattle  which  bull  or  pug  dogs  do  to  other  dogs.  Their  forehead  is  very  short 
and  broad,  with  the  nasal  end  turned  up,  and  the  upper  lip  much  drawn  back;  their 
lower  jaws  project  beyond  the  upper,  and  have  a  corresponding  upward  curve;  hence 
their  teeth  are  always  exposed.  Their  nostrils  are  seated  very  high  up  and  are  very 
open;  their  eyes  project  outward.  When  walking  they  carry  their  heads  low,  on  a 
short  neck;  and  their  hinder  legs  are  rather  longer  when  compared  with  the  front 
legs  than  is  usual.  Their  bare  teeth,  their  short  heads,  and  their  upturned  nostrils 
give  them  the  most  ludicrous  self-confident  air  of  defiance  imaginable. 

“Since  my  return,  I  have  procured  a  skeleton  head  through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Capt.  Sullivan,  R.  N.,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Don  F.  Muniz,  of  Luxan,  has  kindly  collected  for  me  all  the  information  he  can 
respecting  this  breed.  From  his  account  it  seems  that  about  80  or  90  years  ago  they 
were  rare  and  kept  as  curiosities  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  breed  is  universally  believed 
to  have  originated  among  the  Indians  southward  of  the  Plata,  and  that  it  was  with 
them  the  commonest  kind.  Even  to  this  day  those  reared  in  the  Provinces  near 
the  Plata  show  their  less  civilized  origin  in  being  fiercer  than  common  cattle,  and 
in  the  cow  easily  deserting  her  first  calf  if  visited  too  often  or  molested.  It  is  a 


Courtesy  of  The  Joumsl  of  Heredity. 

SATA,  OR  BULLDOG  CATTLE. 


This  now  almost  extinct  race  of  cattle  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  science  by  Charles  Darwin,  whose  account  is 
reproduced  in  part  in  the  accompam-ing  text.  Compared  with  the  description  given  by  Darwin,  the  specimens 
pictured  above  are  not  full-blooded  flatas,  but  perhaps  a  first  cross  between  the  male  fiata  and  the  common  cow 
The  breed  isisupposed  to  have  originated  among  the  Indians  In  the  Rio  Plata  region  of  Uruguay,  and  the  only  living 
specimens.are  to  m  found  In  that  country. 
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singular  fact  that  an  almost  similar  structure  to  the  abnormal  one  of  the  niata  breed 
characterizes,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Falconer,  that  great  extinct  ruminant  of 
India,  the  Sivatherium.  The  breed  is  very  true;  and  a  niata  bull  and  cow  inva¬ 
riably  produce  niata  calves.  A  niata  bull  with  a  common  cow,  or  the  reverse  cross, 
produces  offspring  having  an  intermediate  character,  but  with  the  niata  characters 
strongly  displayed;  according  to  Sr.  Muniz,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  belief  of  agriculturalists  in  analogous  cases,  that  the  niata  cow 
when  crossed  with  a  common  bull  transmits  her  peculiarities  more  strongly  than 
the  niata  bull  crossed  with  a  common  cow. 

“When  the  pasture  is  tolerably  long,  the  niata  cattle  feed  with  the  tongue  and 
I)alate  as  well  as  common  cattle,  but  during  the  great  droughts,  when  so  many  animals 
perish,  the  niata  breed  is  under  a  great  disadvantage,  and  would  be  exterminated  if 
not  attended  to;  for  the  common  cattle,  like  horses,  are  able  just  to  keep  alive  by 
browsing  with  their  lips  on  twigs  of  trees  and  reeds;  this  the  niatas  can  not  so  well 
do,  as  their  lips  do  not  join,  and  hence  they  are  found  to  perish  before  common  cattle. 
This  strikes  me  as  a  good  illustration  of  how  little  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  habits  of  life,  on  what  circumstances,  occurring  only  at  long  intervals,  the 
rarity  or  extinction  of  a  species  may  be  determined.” 

Knowledge  of  the  fiata  breed  has  been  little  increased  since  Darwin’s  time,  and, 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  photographs  of  it  have  been  published.  The  Journal 
of  Heredity  therefore  undertook,  nearly  three  years  ago,  to  find  what  had  become 
of  this  curious  bovine  race,  and  to  secure  illustrations  of  it.  A  fruitless  correspond¬ 
ence  was  conducted  with  numerous  South  Americans,  but  finally  a  member  of  this 
association,  B.  Lorenzo  Hill,  of  Montevideo,  interested  himself  in  the  case,  and  for 
the  past  year  has  prosecuted  a  diligent  search  for  information  about  the  breed.  The 
principal  newspapers  of  Uruguay  cooperated  by  printing  the  American  Genetic 
Association’s  appeal,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  another  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Don  Hugo  A.  Surraco  Cantera,  inspector  nacional  de  ganaderia  y  agricultura, 
exerted  himself  actively  in  the  quest.  He  was  finally  able  to  secure  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photographs  from  a  rancher  in  the  district  of  Chubut.  They  were  at  once  pub¬ 
lished  in  several  of  the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  of  Montevideo,  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  appeal  from  the  Uruguayan  department  of  agriculture,  in  which 
ranchers  were  asked  to  assist  the  American  Genetic  Association  in  getting  more 
detailed  information.  *  *  * 

A  comparison  of  the  accompanying  photographs  with  Darwin’s  description  makes 
it  seem  probable  that  the  animals  pictured  are  not  full-blood  natas,  but  a  first  cross 
between  the  fiata  and  a  common  cow,  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  head  are  certainly 
much  less  than  Darwin’s  description  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  encountered  in  finding  any  trace  of  these  cattle  at 
the  present  time  indicates  that  the  race  has  become  practically  extinct.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  cows,  it  could  never  have  been  very  valuable,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  best  European  breeds,  particularly  the  Hereford,  into  Uruguay  in 
recent  years  has  raised  the  standard  of  live  stock  so  much  that,  presumably,  it  is  no 
longer  profitable  to  keep  fiata  cattle.  Add  to  this  the  possibility  that  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  breed  have  contributed  to  their  disappearance,  as  Darwin  describes, 
and  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  their  numbers  might  diminish  greatly  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century. 

Live-stock  breeding  has  now  reached  such  a  high  point  in  Uruguay  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  anyone  hereafter  will  care  to  breed  such  cattle  as  these  for  commercial 
purposes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  entire  disappearance  of  an  interesting  variation, 
it  would  be  worth  wliile  for  some  zoological  garden  to  seciu-e  specimens  of  the  fiata. 
Full-blood  specimens,  if  they  can  be  secured,  would  be  of  much  value  to  geneticists, 
and  ought  to  be  fully  as  interesting  to  the  public  as  the  common  stock  in  trade  which 
every  zoological  garden  in  the  world  keeps  on  hand  and  which  every  frequenter  of 
such  institutions  has  seen  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  his  life. 


Courteay  of  Travel. 

A  DUGOUT  CANOE  ON  THE  HEATH  RIVEH. 

This  river,  given  its  name  by  Gen.  Pando,  himself  a  great  explorer  and  di.scoverer,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Edwin  Ruthven  Heath,  who  was  one  of  the  early  American  explorers  in  the  unknown  regions  of 
Bolivia,  is  still  frequented  in  its  upper  reaches  by  savage  tril)es.  Among  these  are  the  Ouarayo,  one  of  the  still  large  and  powerful  tril)es  which  have  had  little  or  no  contact  with  the  white  explorers 
and  rubber  traders  who  have  penetrated  the  jungle.  The  picture  shows  two  Guarayo  girls,  who  have  been  placated  by  means  of  gifts  of  beads,  submitting  to  the  ordeal  of  having  their  photo  taken. 
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Penetrating  the  South  American  Jungle,  by  Lieut.  Col.  P.  H. 
Fawcett,  R.  A.,  F.  K.  G.  S.,  in  the  July  number  of  Travel,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  story.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  author  is  an  English 
officer  of  apparently  high  standing  who  has  been  awarded  the 
explorer’s  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of  London, 
persons  who  arc  fairly  well  acquainted  with  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  American  interior  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  accu- 
rai^y  of  some  of  his  statements.  Among  other  remarkable  assertions 
the  following  has  a  tendency  to  strain  one’s  confidence  in  the  great 
explorer’s  ability  to  properly  distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction: 
“We  had  passed  through  8,000  to  10,000  savages,  forming  four  tribes, 
hostile  to  one  another,  within  a  small  comer  of  a  huge  unexplored 
area.  Around  us  were  more  tribes  and  yet  more,  all  cannibals,  all 
unknowni  to  civilization,  and  amounting,  I  suppose,  altogether  to 
some  hundred  thousand.”  (The  italics  are  ours.) 

Other  explorers  of  regions  at  least  similar  to  those  referred  to  by 
Col,  Fawcett  insist  that  the  Ir.dian  population  is  extremely  sparse 
and  comjioscd  largely  of  more  or  less  isolated  small  tribes.  Koch- 
Griinberg  and  others  who  have  sojourned  for  several  years  at  a  time 
in  various  wilderness  sections  of  the  Brazilian  interior,  in  the  Para¬ 
guayan  C'haco,  in  the  remote  hinterland  of  Ikdivia,  regions  whore 
white  men  had  never  before  penetrated,  not  only  failed  to  come  in 
contact  with  any  cannibal  tribes,  but  failed  to  learn  of  any  such  by 
credible  hearsay  evidence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Col.  Fawcett’s 
description  of  the  habitat  of  these  cannibal  hordes  is  so  vague  and 
indefinite  that  a  comparison  of  his  statements  with  those  of  other 
explorers  who  may  have  visited  the  same  region  is  impossible.  At 
any  rate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  narrative  comes 
from  such  a  distinguished  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of 
London,  an  R.  A.,  and  an  honored  officer  of  the  British  Army,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  some  of  the  almost  incredible  features  of 
the  story  in  the  following  excerpts : 

Now  figure  to  yourself  a  party  of  four  Englishmen,  not  very  long  ago,  disembarking 
with  a  quantity  of  compressed  food,  ammunition,  and  equipment  of  the  very  lightest 
order,  from  a  dugout  canoe  at  the  farthest  navigable  point  of  a  small  river. 

For  three  weeks  we  are  engaged  in  cutting  our  way  through  apparently  interminable 
mazes  of  creeper  and  thorn,  wading  through  swamps,  hopes  gladdened  occasionally 
by  slight  rises  of  land  where  some  long-abandoned  clearing  of  the  savages  proved 
itself  to  have  only  immensely  augmented  the  density.  The  greater  part  of  the  forest 
is  clearly  under  water  in  the  wet  season.  There  is  no  sign  of  human  life,  and  game  is 
therefore  fairly  abundant  for  so  small  a  party.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  we  emerge 
from  particularly  dense,  low  scrub  upon  grasslands  where  water  is  scarce.  We  realize 
a  danger  from  thirst.  We  send  ahead  two  of  the  party  unburdened  with  packs  to  locate 
water  ahead  before  abandoning  our  last  supply.  In  front  low  hills  show  up,  covered 
anew  by  forest,  into  which  we  plunge.  It  is  a  fine  forest  of  heavy  trees  and  the  going 
is  now  easier.  We  reach  water  t^ain,  beautiful  streams,  crystal  and  sparkling. 

We  cross  deep  gullies  and  scramble  up  precipitous  slopes.  Game  has  given  out  and 
our  stores  are  exhausted.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  scarcity  of  game  denotes  the 


Courtesy  of  Travel. 

GUARAYO  INDIANS  OF  BOLIVIA. 

According  to  Col.  Fawcett,  these  Indians,  who  live  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Heath  River,  are  usualiy  hostile  to  white  men, 

made  friends  of  them  and  enjoyed  their  liospitaiity. 


It  seems,  however,  that  the  colone  and  his  party 
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proximity  of  savages.  Moreover,  the  country  is  beautiful  and  the  climate  fresh. 
Suddenly  we  meet  a  well-worn  trail,  on  which  lie  recently  broken  nutshells.  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  appreciated  to  a  minor  degree,  perhaps,  what  we  felt  at  that  moment,  for 
where  he  espied  a  single  footprint  we  were  deliberately  entering  a  populated  country. 
Choosing  the  direction  more  appropriate  to  our  original  line,  we  follow  the  trail.  W'e 
pass  a  freshly  felled  plantation,  clearly  the  patient  results  of  stone  ax  work.  Silence 
is  imposed  and  we  walk  warily.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  the  ground  is  littered 
with  shells  and  maize  leaves.  W'e  are  on  the  edge  of  a  big  clearing.  As  we  emerge 
from  low  undergrowth  bordering  in  the  forest  there  is  a  .sound  of  voices. 

In  front  of  us  is  a  huge  communal  dwelling,  100  feet  in  diameter  by  70  or  80  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a  tall  wooden  spire.  Out  of  a  narrow  entrance  door  toddles  a 
naked  cherub  of  a  savage,  a  tiny  mite  just  able  to  walk,  a  small  stone  ax  in  its  hand, 
intent  on  cracking  a  nut.  I  whistle.  The  cherub  jerks  around  and  emits  a  wild 
screech.  Brown  hands  shoot  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  entrance  door  and  seize  if. 
There  is  an  instant  hubbub  inside.  W'e  advance  into  the  open,  dump  our  packs,  and 
sit  upon  them  in  what  might  be  termed  extended  order. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  boldness.  W'e  can  see  nothing  inside  the  building, 
for  it  is  dark,  to  discourage  insects  as  we  later  discovered,  but  the  noises  suggest  arming. 
By  the  light  of  afterknowledge  we  know  that  the  women  were  gathering  hastily  all 
the  bows  and  arrows,  for  we  had  by  a  great  stroke  of  luck  timed  our  arrival  when  all 
the  men  were  away  in  the  plantation.  W'e  did  not  know  it,  but  the  house  contained 
only  women  and  children.  I  approach  the  house  and  slip  inside  under  cover  of  the 
dark  wall.  When  my  eyes  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  darkness  I  see  two 
frightened  women,  an  old  one  and  a  young  one,  plucky  enough  to  have  weighed  their 
palpable  fears  against  the  probability  of  ruining  a  brew  of  maize  beer.  1  approac  h 
them  and  make  signs  for  food.  At  the  extreme  of  her  reach  the  old  woman  gives  me  a 
calabash  of  boiled  maize.  We  consume  it  greedily  and  make  signs  for  more.  As  we 
eat  it  the  warriors  return.  W'e  can  see  their  shadows  gliding  around  the  building 
outside.  We  are,  in  fact,  surrounded.  A  few  slip  in  through  an  opposite  door  and 
distribute  themselves  around  the  inside,  arrows  to  bows.  I  walk  up  to  one  or  two  and 
give  them  some  trifle,  a  colored  handkerchief  or  a  few  beads.  An  old  man  who  has 
been  talking  to  the  women  approaches  me  with  deliberation.  lie  is  armed  only  with 
a  sword  of  black  palm  wood.  He  squats  in  front  of  me,  strokes  my  hands,  and  orders 
the  women  to  bring  a  calabash  of  nuts.  W'e  all  eat  them  together.  W'e  are  friends,  as 
I  discover  later,  only  by  virtue  of  having  eaten  their  food. 

We  were  conducted  from  village  to  village  of  these  people,  received  by  gatherings 
sometimes  of  200  or  more  fine,  supple,  copper  men,  every  one  with  an  arrow  ready 
until  the  proper  forms  of  presentation  had  been  complied  with.  W'e  were  present 
at  two  cannibal  feasts — their  own  dead,  as  it  happened — followed  by  strange  hypnotic 
ceremonies  and  most  haunting  chants  to  rid  the  dwelling  of  the  spook  of  the  departed. 
W'e  saw  the  women,  many  of  them  unquestionably  pretty,  li\ing  on  terms  of  affec¬ 
tionate  equality  with  the  men,  a  strange  thing  among  savages.  W'e  found  a  people 
who  knew  the  difference  between  stars  and  planets.  W'e  were  fed  royally  and  were 
the  objects  of  unbounded  curiosity.  I  learned  to  some  extent  their  language,  which, 
in  company  with  their  tribal  name,  has  never  been  heard  of.  I  have  again  and 
again  listened  to  them  in  the  early  horns  of  the  morning  singing  melodiously  to  the 
rising  sun.  I  have  brought  back  to  this  country  their  photographs,  their  stone  axes, 
bows,  arrows,  and  adornments. 

But  as  this  tribe  was  not  the  objective  of  the  expedition,  we  braved  warnings,  and 
even  some  mild  opposition,  and  left  them.  W'e  penetrated  other  tribes  less  advanced, 
avoiding  annihilation  by  pure  luck,  attacked  in  the  open  and  persecuted  by  night, 
unable  to  establish  any  sort  of  friendly  relation.  W'e  robbed  plantations  in  order  to 
live,  a  most  hideous  offense  in  savage  communities.  W'e  were  forced  to  kill  in  self- 
defense.  We  raised,  in  truth,  a  hornet’s  nest  among  wholly  brutal  tribes  more 
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animal  than  human.  We  could  get  little  or  nothing  to  eat.  At  last  the  nervous 
strain,  coupled  with  the  heavy  packs  and  scarcity  of  food,  weakened  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  party  and  brought  on  sickness.  1  was  forced  to  return,  for  one  man  gave  way 
under  the  mental  strain. 

There  is  little  so  bitter  to  the  exjilorer  as  a  premature  return  and  uncompleted 
work.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  a  country  of  fine  climate  and  extraordinary  people  so 
utterly  debased  that  one  hesitates  to  record  it.  We  had  passed  through  8,000  to 
10,000  savages,  forming  four  tribes  hostile  to  one  another,  within  a  small  comer  of  a 
huge  unexplored  area.  Around  us  were  more  tribes  and  yet  more,  all  cannibal,  all 
unknown  to  chilization,  and  amounting,  I  suppose,  altogether,  to  some  hundred 
thousand.  In  front  of  us  were  tribes  of  an  almost  incredible  character;  a  short,  broad 
people  covered  with  black  hair  over  the  entire  body  and  face.  From  the  friendly 
tribe,  to  which  we  returned  by  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  trouble,  I  learned  some 
details  of  these  people.  They  live  in  communities  of  many  thousands  without 
homes  or  shelters;  they  climb  trees  like  monkeys;  they  attack  by  night,  and  they  use 
only  clubs  for  weapons.  They  live  almost  entirely  on  human  flesh  from  their  own 
and  surrounding  tribes,  who  greatly  fear  them.  Their  methods  of  cooking  these 
banquets  is  horrible.  Within  their  territory  is  found  the  stone  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  stone  axes,  and  although  10  days  away  and  carrying  liideous  risks, 
it  has  to  be  obtained  from  time  to  time.  Beyond  these  apelike  people  are,  according 
to  my  informants,  “houses  of  stone.” 

I  am  telling  you  facts  and  not  romancing,  ^^^lat  are  these  “houses  of  stone”? 
Can  it  be  the  lost  “city”?  There  is  more  I  coidd  tell  you,  but  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  silence  is  advisable.  For  years  I  have  dropped  hints  of  strange  jiossibilities 
in  the  remoter  fastnesses  of  the  Amazon  forests  for  explorers  who  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  care  to  take  the  risks.  I  have  never  exaggerated  experiences,  and  that 
no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  following  the  footsteps  of  my  party  out  of  civilization  is 
proof  that  it  is  no  child’s  play. 

Note.— Notwithstanding  Col.  Fawcett’s  assertion,  much  of  the  matter  contained  In  the  last  four  para¬ 
graphs  strikes  us  as  being  largely  pure  and  unadulterated  fiction.— Acting  Ed.  of  Bulletin. 

The  Reversus:  A  Fishing  Tale  of  Christopher  Columbus,  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Eastman,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Scientific 
Monthly  (published  by  The  Science  Press,  New  York).  Evidently, 
fish  stories  are  not  at  all  a  recent  invention  of  the  disciples  of 
Izaak  Walton,  for  this  one  was  told  some  420  years  ago,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  discoverer  of  America. 
Unlike  many  of  its  modern  prototypes,  however,  it  seems  to  liave 
more  foundation  in  fact  than  the  average  person  would  be  inclined 
to  believe,  if  we  are  to  take  Dr.  Eastman’s  view.  He  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  tale  from  an  historic  as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view,  and 
tlie  following  excerpts  from  the  article  will  give  the  reader  the  gist 
of  the  story  and  the  investigator’s  conclusion: 

Truly  a  remarkable  fish  story  that  which  should  require  an  analysis  of  the  earliest 
sources  of  American  history  in  order  to  test  its  credibility.  Nevertheless  there  lies 
buried  among  the  contemporary  narratives  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  second 
voyage  of  Columbus,  in  1494,  a  tale  of  fish  and  fishermen  of  such  interest  and  novelty, 
and  apparent  truthfulness,  as  will  repay  attention  on  the  part  of  present-day  students 
of  history  and  natural  science. 

The  original  narrator  of  the  fishing  incident  about  to  be  described  appears  to  have 
been  Columbus  himself.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  log  or  journal  kept  by  the 


Cpper:  The  Diodon,  or  so-called  “spinous  variety  of  the  Keversus,”  as  shown  m  Aldrovandi’s  “I>e 
Inscibus,”  published  in  1638.  Lower:  The  Remora,  or  eel-like  variety  of  the  Keversus,  as  Aldrovandi 
pictures  the  creature  in  the  same  work. 
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great  na\’igator  during  his  second  voyage  is  no  longer  extant ;  but  we  possess  abridg¬ 
ments  of  it  in  wliat  passes  for  the  Life  of  Columbus,  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  also  in 
the  History  of  the  Indies  which  we  owe  to  that  man  of  revered  memoiy,  Eartolomc 
de  las  Casas. 

There  has  also  been  preserved  for  us  a  letter  written  by  a  naturalist  who  accom¬ 
panied  Columbus  during  his  second  voyage.  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez  Chanca;  and  much 
information  derived  from  personal  intercourse  with  the  admiral  and  the  men  under 
his  command  is  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghera,  sometimes 
styled  the  “father  of  American  liistory,”  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Andres  Pernaldez, 
curate  of  Los  Palacios,  in  Andalusia.  It  is  of  record  that  Columbus  plac  ed  his  journals 
and  other  papers  in  the  hands  of  Pernaldez,  whose  guest  he  was  in  1490.  Thirteen 
cliapters  of  the  curate’s  book  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  Columbus  and  his  discoveries. 
These,  then,  are  the  original  sources  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  happenings  which 
took  place  during  the  memorable  second  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

From  the  writings  that  have  just  been  mentioned  we  learn  that  the  Spaniards  came 
upon  a  party  of  native  fishermen  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  who  were  engaged  in  the  captxire 
of  marine  turtles,  the  means  employed  by  them  for  that  purpose  being  wholly  unlike 
anything  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  Europe.  In  a  word,  it  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  sucking 
fish,  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Remora,  which,  after  having  been  caught  and  tethered 
(so  to  speak)  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  its  body,  was  allowed  to  fasten  itself  by 
its  sucking  di.sk  to  another  fish  or  turtle,  whereupon  both  were  drawn  in.  Historians 
have  frequently  repeated  the  narrative,  but  only  a  single  naturalist,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  appears  to  have  inquired  into  the  premises  at  all  carefully.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  in.structive  for  us  to  compare  two  or  three  of  the  different  versions  that  are 
contained  in  the  original  sources,  after  which  we  may  be  better  able  to  interpret  the 
actual  facts. 

The  writer  then  gives  several  of  these  versions,  including  that  found 
in  Ferdinand  Columbus’s  biography  of  his  father;  the  account  given 
in  the  chronicles  of  Andres  Bernaldez;  that  of  Peter  Martyr;  and  short 
allusions  to  the  peculiar  fish  by  Oviedo  and  others.  Of  these  various 
accounts  we  quote  only  that  portion  of  Ferdinand  Columbus’s  story 
which  is  directly  in  point,  the  English  rendering  being  from  the  second 
volume  of  Churchill  s  Voyages,  as  follows: 

In  one  of  the.se  channels  they  spy’d  a  canoe  of  Indian  fishermen,  who  veiy'  quietly, 
without  the  least  concern,  awaited  the  boat  whic  h  was  making  toward  them,  and  being 
come  near,  made  a  sign  to  them  in  it  to  attend  till  they  had  done  fishing. 

Their  manner  of  fishing  was  so  strange  and  new  to  our  men  that  they  were  willing 
to  comply  with  them.  It  was  thus:  They  had  ty’d  some  small  fishes  they  call  lieverso 
by  the  tail,  which  run  themselves  against  other  fish,  and  with  a  certain  roughness  they 
have  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  back  they  stick  fast  to  the  next  fish  they  meet; 
and  when  the  Indians  perceive  it  dra\nng  their  lino,  they  hand  them  both  in  together. 
And  it  was  a  tortoise  our  men  saw  so  taken  by  those  fishermen,  that  fish  (the  Reverse) 
clinging  about  the  neck  of  it,  where  they  generally  fasten,  being  by  that  means  safe 
from  the  other  fi.sh  biting  them;  and  we  have  seen  them  fasten  upon  vast  .sharks. 

When  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  had  taken  their  tortoise,  and  two  other  fishes  they 
had  before,  they  presently  came  very  friendly  to  the  boat,  to  know  what  our  men  would 
have,  and  by  their  directions  went  along  aboard  the  ships,  where  the  Admiral  treated 
them  very  courteously. 

The  other  versions  are  ver^^  similar,  varying  somewhat  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  Reverse  fish,  some  attributing  its  sticking  riualities 
to  “suckers”  completely  covering  its  mouth,  etc.,  but  agreeing  as  to 
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its  fish-catching  ability.  Having  dealt  with  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  story,  Dr.  Eastman  continues: 

So  mucli  for  the  original  sources  of  the  “Reversus”  fishing  incident;  let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  its  credibility.  Humboldt,  a  centurj’  ago,  gave  full  credence  to  the  narrative, 
as  related  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  and  conjectured  that  the  species  of  sucking  fish 
employed  by  the  natives  at  Queen’s  Gardens  was  probably  Echeneis  naucrates.  lie 
also  recalled  that  the  French  naturalist  Commerson  had  noted  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Mozambique  a  similar  use  of  the  Remora  for  the  capture  of  marine  turtles,  and  cited 
Dampier  (erroneously,  however)  and  Capt.  Rogers  to  the  same  effect.  From  still 
another  source,  namely,  the  voyage  of  the  Swedish  traveler  Andrew  Sparrman,  we 
learn  of  African  natives  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  making  use  of  the  Remora  in 
identical  manner  for  the  capture  of  marine  turtles.  *  *  * 

The  distinguished  ichthyologist.  Dr.  Albert  Gunther,  in  referring  to  the  accounts  of 
Commerson  and  others,  expresses  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  states  that  they 
appear  to  have  originated  rather  from  an  experiment  than  from  regular  practice.  Dr. 
D.  S.  Jordan  also  doubts  whether  the  large  Echeneis  naucrates,  which  he  has  studied 
in  Cuba,  was  ever  practically  u.sed  in  the  manner  described.  We  are  permitted  to 
quote  the  views  of  this  authority  as  communicated  in  a  personal  letter.  This  reads 
in  part: 

“The  minute  the  shark  to  which  E.  naucrates  has  fastened  itself  is  drawn  out  of  the 
water,  it  loosens  its  hold  and  gets  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry.  I  do  not  think  it  could 
be  trusted  to  fetch  in  a  turtle,  or  any  other  large  fish;  and  I  never  knew  it  to  cling  to  any 
small  fish.  The  smaller  sucking  fish.  Remora  remora,  clings  tight.  I  have  drawn  up 
big  sharks  in  the  mid-Pacific  with  the  Remora  attached,  and  it  wouldn’t  let  go.  Dr. 
Gilbert  tells  me  that  in  Japan  he  has  taken  them  off  from  sharks  and  kept  them  in  the 
aquarium.  *  *  *  But  Remora,  rarely  exceeding  16  inches  in  length,  could  never 
be  used  in  fishing  and  the  big  Echeneis  doesn’t  “sit  tight.”  The  name  “Reversus” 
seems  to  me  to  come  from  the  fact  that  these  fish,  having  black  bellies,  seem  to  be 
wrong  side  up.  Often  when  attached  to  other  fish  they  are  in  that  position.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  modern  instances  of  fishing  with  the  Remora  have  been 
reported,  as  for  in.stance,  the  account  published  by  Mr.  Ilolmwood,  a  British  consul 
in  Madagascar,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Zoological  Society  for 
1884,  page  411.  Dr.  E.  W.  Gudger,  who  has  been  studying  the  Remora,  has  collected 
a  number  of  apparently  trustworthy  observations;  and  Dr.  Townsend,  director  of  the 
New  York  Aquarium,  has  made  jiractical  tests  of  the  adhesive  power  of  these  fishes. 
Dr.  To\vnsend  writes: 

“We  used  to  catch  a  good  many  wliile  I  was  cruising  with  the  Albatross.  When 
these  fishes  were  thrown  into  tubs  or  buckets  of  sea  water  they  took  hold  at  once  with 
their  sucking  disks  and  could  not  be  detached  without  using  considerable  force.  I 
have  tied  a  stout  cord  around  the  tail  of  a  2-foot  Remora  which  attached  itself  to  the 
inside  of  a  2-gallon  galvanized  pail  half  filled  with  water,  and  was  then  able  to  lift 
the  pail,  fish,  and  water  without  the  fish’s  grip  giving  way  an  inch.  The  pail  and 
water  weighed  21  pounds.  The  largest  Remora  in  the  aquarium  is  32  inches  long, 
and  its  cephalic  disk  is  7  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
this  fish  attached  to  a  good-sized  sea  turtle  you  could  hand  in  the  latter  without 
difficulty. 

“Another  genus  of  sucking  fish  larger  and  more  powerful  than  either  the  Remora 
or  Echeneis  is  Remiligia,  which  api)arently  has  the  habit  of  attaching  itself  regularly 
to  the  bodies  of  Cetacea,  and  for  that  rea.son  has  come  infrequently  to  the  attention  of 
ichthyologists.” 

1  f  we  come  now  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  original  narrative  of 
the  great  discoverer,  weighing  it  in  the  light  of  modern  information,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it  as  improbable  or  the  creation  of  a 
florid  imagination. 


MINERVA  TERRACE,  MAMMOTH  HOT  SPRINGS,  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


At  many  of  the  springs  upon  the  broad  terraces  the  water  presents  the  appearance  of  boiling  springs,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  temperature 
is  far  below  the  boiling  point.  The  violent  agitation  is  simply  due  to  the  free  escape  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  surface.  The  blue  color  of  the 
water  in  the  park  is  not  a  mineral  color  nor  a  reflection  from  the  skj’,  but  is  the  natural  color  of  clear  water  in  large  bodies. 
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The  National  Parks  of  the  United  States  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
illustrated  articles  appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin, 
which  picture  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  these  playgrounds  of  the 
Republic.  The  first  of  the  series  deals  with  the  Yellowstone,  the 
English  version  being  as  follows: 

The  nation  that  leads  the  world  in  feverish  business  activity 
reciuires  playgrounds  as  well  as  workshops,  and  the  United  States 
Government  is  furnishing  to  its  people  playgrounds  which  are  perhaps 
without  riv'als  iti  the  world.  Just  as  cities  are  seeing  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  open  spaces  for  the  children,  so  with  a  very  large 
view  the  Nation  has  been  saving  from  its  domain  the  rarest  places 
of  grandeur  and  beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  world. 

In  11  Western  States  tracts  of  public  land  varying  in  extent  from 
several  hundred  to  over  two  million  acres  have  been  withdrawn 
from  settlement  and  private  exploitation  and  dedicated  by  act  of 
Congress  as  national  parks  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  In  these  great  reserves  may  be  found  scenery  and  natural 
phenomena  that  are  inspiring  in  their  majesty  and  grandeur.  The 
revelation  of  this  wonderful  possession  of  such  beautiful  regions  came 
to  many  for  the  first  time  last  year  when  thousands  of  tourists, 
unable  to  make  their  customary  pilgrimage  to  Europe,  journeyed 
across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast  whci’c  the  exposition  fur¬ 
nished  an  incentive.  These  travelers,  who  hitherto  had  been  enticed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  and  soft  loveliness  of  the 
valleys  of  France,  were  strangely  amazed  when  they  realized  that 
they  could  find  equal  if  not  more  stimulating  satisfaction  in  the 
mountains,  rivers,  and  valleys  that  their  Government  had  set  apart 
for  them  and  for  all  others. 

Of  all  the  national  parks  the  Yellowstone  is  the  largest  and  most 
widely  celebrated.  It  is  a  wooded  wilderness  of  over  2,000,000  acres, 
mostly  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  but  with  narrow  strips  in  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Idaho.  One  of  its  best-known  features  are  the 
geysers,  of  which  it  has  more  than  are  found  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  Its  innumerable  boiling  springs  send  forth  volumes  of 
steam  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  It  has  many  rushing  rivers  and 
large  lakes;  its  waterfalls  of  great  height  and  large  volume  add 
beauty  to  the  scene;  excellent  fishing  makes  the  park  the  sportsman’s 
delight.  The  wide,  rugged  canyons,  the  broad  areas  of  petrified 
forests,  the  innumerable  wild  animals  and  birds,  all  combine  to  make 
this  the  fitting  playground  and  pleasure  resort  of  a  great  people  and 
the  ideal  summer  school  of  nature  study. 

The  first  view  of  the  geyser  basins  affords  a  sensation  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  imaginative  beholder  acquires  thrills  he  never 
before  experienced.  There  are  more  than  40  geysers  accessible  in 
the  three  large  basins  on  the  west  side,  and  no  two  are  alike  in  their 
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STANDING  UPON  ARTIST’S  POINT  WHICH  PUSHES  OUT  ALMOST  OVER  THE  FOAMING  RIVER  A  TE 

MOST  GLORIOUS  KALEIDOSCOPE  01 


I  A  THOI'SAND  feet  below,  the  incomparable  canyon  of  the  YELLOWSTONE  WIDENS  INTO  THE 
SOPE  Of  COLOR  EVER  SEEN  IN  NATURE. 


A  GROUP  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  AT  YELLOWSTONE. 

Those  springs,  whose  mar\'elously  clear  water  is  a  deep  green,  have  an  astonishing  depth.  There  are  nearly  6,000  of  those  springs  and  geysers. 
Itet  ween  them  there  seems  to  be  no  relation,  as  they  have  dilleront  levels,  color,  compositions,  and  temperature.  Some  are  dormant,  others 
boil  incessantly,  while  others  have  internal  explosions  from  which  large  volumes  of  steam  and  acid  vapors  issue. 
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“OLD  FAITIIFI  L,”  ONE  OF  THE  NOTED  GEYSEUS  OF  YELLOWSTONE. 


This  geyser  is  known  as  the  tourists’  friend.  Other  geysers  may  be  more  powerful,  others  may  throw  their  wate  higher,  others  may  have  more 
beautiful  craters,  but  Old  Faithful  has  some  of  each  of  these  qualities,  and,  in  addition,  it  plays  often  and  with  regularity.  It  had  the  honor 
of  welcoming  the  first  explorer  and  never  since  that  dav  has  it  failed  any  tourist  who  cared  to  look  at  it.  At  intervals  of  65  minutes  it  sends 
forth  its  graceful  column  of  water  to  a  height  of  over  ibo  feet. 


Copyrisht  by  H.  E.  Haynee,  St.  Paul. 


THE  NORRIS  GEYSER  BASIN  AT  YELLOWSTONE. 


About  20  miles  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  7,500  feet.  The  floor  of  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin  is  frequently  covered  with  brilliantly  tintedjalgous  growths  which  flourish 

luxuriantly  in  the  warm  waters. 
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characteristics.  Some  spout  every  few  seconds,  some  every  few 
minutes,  others  at  intervals  of  hours  or  days,  a  few  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals  of  weeks.  The  whole  region  bubbles  and  hisses  and  steams. 
The  eruptions  vary  from  several  feet  to  250  feet.  But  even  when  the 
geysers  are  not  in  eruption  the  basins  present  scenes  of  weird  and 
singular  beauty.  Clouds  of  steam  rise  from  countless  vents;  the 
gaunt  trunks  of  trees,  killed  by  the  hot  water  and  bleached  to  dazzling 
whiteness,  stand  specterlike  around  the  edges  of  the  basins;  here  and 
there  emerald  pools  or  a  beautifully  colored  deposit  is  seen  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  white  sinter  which  forms  the  floor.  The  Constant 
Geyser  sends  forth  graceful  jets  of  water  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet 
at  intervals  of  one  minute,  whUe  the  Giant  Geyser  is  in  eruption  at 
intervals  of  from  five  to  seven  days.  It  is  Old  Faithful,  however, 
which  is  most  regular  in  its  operations.  In  the  40  years  that  this 
geyser  has  been  known  to  the  modern  tourist  it  has  never  failed  to 
eject  its  slender  column  of  water  at  intervals  of  65  minutes. 

Four  miles  from  the  northern  entrance  to  the  park  are  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Spring  terraces  which  have  been  buUt  up  by  the  travertine 
deposited  by  the  hot  waters.  From  below,  the  glimmering  terraces 
present  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  ice  and  snow.  In  places  the 
slope  is  steep,  as  if  a  large  portion  of  it  had  been  torn  away;  at  other 
points  the  descent  is  broken  by  series  of  terraces  of  varying  height, 
the  front  of  each  terrace  being  delicately  molded  into  the  most 
exquisite  tracery. 

Impressive  as  are  the  terraces  from  below,  the  scene  from  the 
summit  is  even  more  varied  and  beautiful.  To  the  east  is  the  steep 
slope  of  Mount  Evarts;  to  the  northwest  the  crest  of  Electric  Peak 
stands  sentinel  at  the  boundary  of  the  park,  while  around  and  below 
are  the  brilliantly  colored  pools  which  form  the  outlets  of  the  springs. 

The  Great  Falls  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
present  a  combination  of  color  and  rock  sculpture  rarely  equaled  in 
splendor.  From  Inspiration  Point  looking  a  thousand  feet  almost 
vertically  down  upon  the  foaming  river  the  observer  sees  a  glorious 
kaleidoscope.  The  steep  slopes  are  carved  by  the  frost  and  the 
erosion  of  ages.  Sometimes  they  lie  in  straight  lines  at  easy  angles, 
from  which  jut  high  rocky  prominences.  Sometimes  they  seem 
carved  from  the  side  walls.  Here  and  there  the  jagged  rocky  needles 
rise  perpendicularly  like  groups  of  gothic  spires.  The  whole  is 
streaked  and  spotted  and  stratified  in  every  shade  from  the  deepest 
orange  to  the  faintest  lemon,  from  deep  crimson  through  all  the  brick 
shades  to  the  softest  pink,  from  black  through  all  the  grays  and  pearls 
to  glistening  white.  Kipling  in  his  American  Notes  described  the 
scene  in  these  words: 

One  wild  welter  of  color — crimson,  emerald,  cobalt,  ocher,  amber,  honey  splashed 
with  port  wine,  snow-white,  vermilion,  lemon,  and  silver-gray  in  wdde  washes.  The 


THE  GREAT  FALLS  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE,  NEARLY  TWICE  AS  HIGH  AS  NIAGARA 
Below  these  falls  the  river  enters  the  gorgeously  eolored  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone. 


Copyright  by  S.  N.  I^k. 

NKVKR  SHOT  AT  AND  NKVKR  PURSUED,  THE  ANIMALS  AT  YELLOWSTONE  ARE  FEARLESS  AND  TAME. 

In  the  winter  when  the  snows  arc  deep,  park  custodians  leave  hay  in  convenient  spots  and  the  animals  gather  at  intervals  to 

eat  it. 


Copyricht  by  S.  N.  Leek. 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  ELK  ROAM  THE  SANCTUARY  WILDERNESS  OF  YELLOWSTONE. 


Pbotocraph  by  Schlecbten. 


THE  YELLOWSTONE  PRESERVES  ARE  THE  NATURAL  HOME  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  BIGHORN,  THE 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 


Copyricht  by  Oifford. 
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YOUNO  PELICANS  ON  PELICAN  ISLAND  IN  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE. 
The  pelicans  are  very  large  and  pure  white,  and  form  a  picturesque  feature  of  the  park. 


Photograph  by  Edward  S.  Curtie. 

THE  HERDS  OP'  lU’FFALO  AT  YEELOWSTON'E. 

There  are  two  prosperous  herds  of  Idson,  or  l)ufTalo,  lioth  increasing  rapidly.  The  wild  herd  has  de  eloped  from  a  few  animals  which  hroUe  through  the  tame  herd  corral  some  years  ago  and  sought 

refuge  in  the  eastern  wilderness. 


Courtesy  of  the  Nstioosl  Geographic  NIagazinp. 


Photograph  by  Ilaynoa. 

A  GKIZ^LY  BEAR  AT  YELLOWSTONE  PARK,  “SILVER-TIP.” 

in  the  park  have  ceased  iindiily  to  fear  man.  In  fact,  they  roam  atiout  or  po  their  way  almo.st  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  stranpers.  The  wilder 
yaras  ahead  of  the  soiitary  passer-by,  whiie  other  animals  continue  their  grazing  or  loimging  without  e\  en  a  stir  as  people  approach. 
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sides  do  not  fall  sheer,  but  were  <^aven  by  time  and  water  and  air  into  monstrous 
heads  of  kings,  dead  cliiefs,  men  and  women  of  old  time.  So  far  below  that  no  sound 
of  its  strife  could  reach  us,  the  Yellowstone  River  ran— a  finger-wide  strip  of  jade 
green.  *  *  *  The  canyon  was  burning  like  Troy  town,  but  it  would  burn  forever, 
and,  thank  goodness,  neither  pen  nor  brush  could  ever  portray  its  splendors  adequately. 

As  a  w’ild-auimal  preserve  the  park  is  equally  noteworthy.  Since 
its  establishment  in  1872  hunting  has  been  strictly  prohibited,  and 
elk,  hear,  deer  of  several  kinds,  antelope,  bison,  moose,  and  bighorn 
mountain  sheep  roam  the  plauis  and  mountauis  in  large  numbers. 
Thirty  thousand  elk,  for  instance,  live  in  the  park.  ^Vntelope,  nearly 
extinct  elsewhere,  here  abound.  These  animals  have  long  since 
ceased  to  fear  man  as  wild  animals  usually  do  elsewhere.  To  really 
see  these  animals  in  abundance  and  m  their  natural  haunts  it  is  hut 
necessary  to  linger  a  hit  in  the  glorious  wildernesses  of  the  park. 
Never  shot  at  and  never  pursued,  the  anhnals  are  comparatively  as 
fearless  as  song  birds  nestling  in  their  trees.  Wilderness  hears  cross 
the  road  without  haste  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  solitary  passer-hy. 
Deer  by  scores  lift  their  tmtlered  heads  above  near  thickets  to  watch 
his  passuig.  Elk  scarcely  slow  their  cropping  of  forest  grasses. 
Even  the  occasional  moose,  straymg  far  from  his  northern  wilderness, 
scarcely  quickens  his  long  lope.  Herds  of  antelope  on  near-by  hUls 
watch  but  hold  their  owm. 

Only  the  grizzly  and  the  momitain  sheep,  besides  the  predatory 
beasts,  still  hide  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods.  But  the  mountain 
sheep  loses  fear  and  joins  the  others  in  winters  of  heavy  snow  when 
park  rangers  scatter  hay  along  the  roadside. 

Famous  for  its  scenic  wonders,  noteworthy  for  its  animal  preserves, 
Yellowstone  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  splendid  rivers  and  excel¬ 
lent  fishing.  Three  watersheds  find  their  beginnings  within  its 
borders,  and  all  are  trout  waters  of  high  degree.  And  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  fishing  in  these  waters  additional  varieties  of 
trout  have  been  planted.  Besides  stream  fishmg,  the  lakes,  particu- 
larljy  the  smaller  ones,  also  afford  good  sport. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  national  parks,  is  bending  every  energy  to  popu¬ 
larize  these  places  as  recreative  possibilities  for  the  people.  Three 
railroads  have  connections  with  the  park  entrances.  Five  large 
hotels  are  located  at  points  convenient  for  seeing  the  sights,  and  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  public  camps.  The  tourist  can  see  the  wonders 
of  Yellowstone  in  five  days,  the  period  required  by  the  regular  trans¬ 
portation  companies  to  make  the  circuit.  But  to  include  all  that  may 
be  enjoyed  here,  two  weeks  is  better,  and  a  month  is  ideal. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF 
CHILE  FOR  1915  V  /, 


A  CCOIIDING  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Chile  for  the  year  1915 
/  %  was  475,420,775  pesos  gold,  represented  by  imports  to  the 

value  of  1 53,2 1 1 ,557  pesos,  and  exports  of  322,209,2 1 8  pesos. 
In  1914  the  imports  wore  269,756,699  pesos;  exports,  299,675,435 
pesos;  total,  569,432,134  pesos. 

In  figures  of  Unitetl  States  currenc}',  estimating  the  Chilean  gold 
peso  at  36.5  cents  (18d.  sterling),  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1915 
was;  Imports,  $55,922,218;  exports,  $117,606,365;  total,  $173,- 
528,583.  The  figures  for  the  preeeditig  year  were:  Im])orts,  $98,- 
461,195;  exports,  $109,381,534;  total,  $207,842,729.  There  was 
therefore  for  the  year  1915  as  compared  with  1914,  a  decrease  in  im¬ 
ports  of  $42,538,977,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  $8,224,831,  or  a 
net  decrease  in  the  year’s  foreign  trade  of  $34,314,146. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

[Values  in  United  States  gold.] 


United  States... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

India . 

Italy . 

France . 

Australia . 

Spain . 

Sweden . 

Denmark . 

Belgium . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . 

Portugal . 

Other  countries.. 

Total . 


Countries. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

$20,089,158 

j  $20,148,576 

$18,638,4,55 

36, 109,211 

1  22,309,086 

13,308, 770 

29,578, 138 

1  25, 889, 771 

3,583,589 

3,187,043 

1,979,472 

2,768,640 

3, 176, 284 

1,976,513 

1,732,890 

6,623,260 

4, 206, 107 

1,700,383 

3,343,832 

6,269,379 

1,203,806 

1,135,883 

905, 684 

737,992 

30, 408 

23,711 

492,239 

3,889 

24,427 

440, 347 

5,671,427 

4,151,372 

405,615 

49,848 

153, 828 

346, 746 

67,211 

200,466 

162,076 

146,111 

101,370 

50,805 

11,062,298 

10,118,433 

10,342,148 

120,274,001 

98,461,195 

55,922,218 

EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 
[Values  in  United  States  gold.] 


United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Egypt . 

Australia . 

Russia . 

Japan . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

Denmark . 

Netherlands . 

Portugal . 

Sweden . 

Foreign  merchandise  e.xportcd 

Belgium . 

Other  countries . 


$30,41i,3M> 
55,548,341 
30,772,743  ; 
8, 847, 8S5 
410, 500 
22  ' 


$31,434,241 
40,041,307 
18,078,986 
4, 245, 128 
1,041,  7(M 
154, 778 


1,333,481  I 
652,032  ; 
987,174  I 

. I 

4,470,103  I 
657  , 


1,851,735 
5, 674, 869 
3,690,378 


823, 498 
738, 493 
3,376 
508,642 
3, 290,996 


8:52, 450 
1,954,221 
3,444,558 
2, 789, 156 


$50, 199, 243 
40,582,411 


3,554,092 
2, 388,2:14 
1,971,569 
1, 827, 425 
1,779,629 
1, 708, 846 
1,610,520 
1,517.897 
1,443,628 
700,916 
397,075 
2,011,919 


5,912,961 


Total, 


144,653,312 


109,381,534  117,606,365 


KEPOBTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  AUG.  16,  1916. 


-Vuthor. 


ARGENTINA. 

liolivian  sleamsliip  service  to  Hosiirio . 

Financial  credits  for  farmers . 

IIRAZIL. 

Meat  industry . 

Market  for  pianos . 

American  millinery . 

Brazilian  hardwoods . 

Coal  imports  for  June,  191ti . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Para,  lillo . 

Branch  of  Banco  Nacional  I'ltramarino  in  Para . 

Poultry  show  for  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Prices  of  Rasoline  at  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Tax  on  imported  codfish . 

Scarcity  of  paper . 

Report  of  discovery  of  oil  on  lluallaga  River,  Peru . 

CHILE. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915  (second  part). 

F.xport  and  import  trade  of  Chile,  1910-1915 . 

Production,  exportation,  and  consumption  of  certain  Chilean 
products  in  last  9  vears. 

Importation  of  gasoline,  crude  petroleum,  grease,  and  asphalt, 
1913-1915. 

Imiwrtation  of  wheat  flour,  1915 . ■ . , . 

Obligatory  primary  instruction  in  Santiago . 

Change  of  time  in  Chile . . 

Delay  in  mail  from  United  States  to  Chile . . 


\Vm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

\V.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 


A.  h.  M.  Gottschalk,  coilsuI 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Robert  1..  Keiser,  vice  consul, 
Sao  Paulo. 

L.  M.  Ciottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


George  II.  Pickerell,  consul, 
Para. 

Do. 

A.  I,.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  do  Janeiro. 


George  II.  Pickerell,  consul, 
Para. 


L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 


Ilenrv  M.  Wolcott,  consul, 
Ilabana. 


Laws  governing  conditional  sales  in  Cuba . 

Bakery  machinery . 

Preparation  of  shipping  documents . 

Farm  tractors . 

Pineapple  exports . 

ECUADOR. 

Imports  of  petroleum  and  products,  and  explosives  for  1914  15. 

Agricult  ural  educat  ion . 

Course  in  agriculture . 

Monument  to  \  icentc  Rocafuerte . 


Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 

Do. 


GUATEMALA. 


Stuart  Liipton,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala. 


Silk  trade  of  Guatemala  (imports  for  191.3-14) . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  for  1915  (statistics 
only  for  1913-14). 

HAITI. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  1913-1915 . . 


Lemuel  W.  I.ivingston,  con¬ 
sul,  Cape  Ilaiticn. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 


HONDURAS. 


Art  calendars 


Conditions  in  Puerto  Cortes  district 


1  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  bv  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  .\merico, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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The  Argentine  Republic  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  in  the  number  of  kilometers  of  RAILWAYS 
in  operation,  and  the  ninth  place  among  the  countries  of  the  world. 
The  total  length  of  the  railwa3’s  of  Argentina  at  the  present  time  is 
36,117  kilometers.  The  total  capital  invested  in  the  railway’s  of  the 
nation  at  the  present  time  aggregates  1,3-12,500,000  gold  pesos. 

- The  FOREIGN  COmiERCE  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

during  the  first  three  months  of  1916  amounted  to  179,633,584  gold 
pesos  (gold  peso  =  80.9647  U.  S.),  made  up  of  imports,  52,491,534 
pesos,  and  exports,  127,142,050  pesos.  The  principal  countries  from 
which  imports  were  obtained  were:  United  Kingdom,  14,910,143  gold 
pesos;  United  States,  14,491,389,  showing  an  increase  of  6,982,200 
pesos,  or  92.9  per  cent  over  the  1915  period;  Italj",  6,036,429;  France, 
3,875,150;  Spain,  3,395,967;  and  Brazil,  2,537,832  gold  pesos.  The 
principal  countries  to  which  exports  were  sent  were:  United  Kingdom, 
37,375,185  gold  pesos;  United  States,  29,728,301,  showing  an  increase 
of  4,595,982;  Brazil,  5,407,491;  Italy,  5,136,399;  Netherlands, 
4,086,354;  and  Spain,  1,742,156  gold  pesos.  Among  the  articles 
exported  during  the  first  quarter  of  1916  were:  15,634  head  of  cattle 
6,490  horses,  90,223  tons  of  frozen  beef,  3,173  tons  of  chilled  beef, 
12,805  frozen  carcasses  of  sheep,  15,761  tons  of  salted  ox  hides  and 
4,207  tons  of  drj’  hides,  39,741  tons  of  wool,  2,692  tons  of  butter, 
25,656  tons  of  quebracho  extract  and  56,745  tons  of  quebracho  logs. 
Grain  exports  in  tons  were:  Oats,  130,554;  harlej",  19,277;  linseed, 

279,807;  maize,  455,298;  wheat,  669,330;  flour,  27,983. - The 

Government  of  the  Province  of  San  Luis  has  submitted  a  law  to  the 
legislature  taxing  the  production  of  WOLFRAM  30  centavos  per 
kilogram.  The  growing  importance  and  demand  for  this  mineral 
and  its  rapid  rise  in  price  make  it  an  important  source  of  revenue 

to  the  Province. - Important  deposits  of  TIN  bought  by  a  North 

American  Company  near  the  city  of  Tinogasta,  Province  of  Cata- 
marca,  are  being  extensively  exploited  and  shipments  of  bars  to  the 
United  States  have  already  been  made. - An  executive  de¬ 

cree  of  May  31,  1916,  prohibits  the  exportation  of  SUGAR  and 
authorizes  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  of  15,000,000  kilos  of  raw 
or  refined  sugar. - According  to  official  figures  of  the  depart¬ 

ment  of  statistics,  Argentina  in  the  10  years  from  1902  to  1912  im¬ 
ported  from  Paraguay  and  Brazil  503,000  tons  of  YERBA  MATE 
valued  at  120,000,000  pesos  paper.  The  purchase  b}’^  Argentina  of 
this  one  commoditj'  represented  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  Paraguay’s 
total  commerce  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  budget  of  expenses  of  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Parana.  The  consumption  of  this  product  has 
390 
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increased  from  6  kilograms  per  inhabitant  in  1902  to  ov'er  8  kilo¬ 
grams  at  present,  and  it  is  estimated  that  hy  1922  Argentina  will 
he  importing  over  100,000  tons  at  an  annual  cost  of  25,000,000 
pesos.  The  Government  is  now  making  everj^  effort  to  foster  the 

domestic  industry. - - — In  October  next  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  the 

eminent  Argentinian  scholar,  will  begin  at  Harvard  University 
his  course  of  lectures  on  ARGENTINE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS¬ 
TORY.  Students  taking  the  course  will  have  a  long  list  of  themes 

from  which  to  make  selections  for  theses. - A  recent  decree 

of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  at  Rosario,  for  which  complete 
courses  in  the  higher  technical  studies  have  already  been  mapped 

out. - Arrangements  similar  to  those  recently  made  for  handling 

DRUMMERS’  SAMPLES  in  Brazil  have  been  effected  with  the 
Argentine  custojns  authorities  whereby  such  samples  are  now  ad¬ 
mitted  free  of  duty  on  the  deposit  of  adequate  security. - 

An  ARGENTINE  OCEANOGRAPHIC  COMMISSION  has  recently 
been  organized  in  Buenos  Aires  with  the  object  of  developing  the 
maritime  industries  and  possibilities  of  the  Republic  and  of  promot¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  sea. 
It  proposes  to  establish  an  oceanographic  institute  at  some  suit¬ 
able  point  near  the  coast  and  also  biological  stations. - The 

Argentine  ministry  of  agriculture  has  employed  a  Japanese  rice 
expert  and  is  distributing  large  quantities  of  seed  with  a  view  to 
promoting  and  perfecting  its  cultivation.  The  best  success  obtained 
so  far  has  been  in  the  Provinces  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy,  where 
the  present  crop  has  yielded  2,500,000  kilos  of  RICE  as  compared 
with  500,000  in  1915.  Arrangements  were  made  for  its  milling  in 
Tucuman  and  Salta  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  growers,  and  the 

area  devoted  to  rice  will  be  largely  increased  in  future. - — 

According  to  the  last  CENSUS  of  June  1,  1914,  the  number  of  Ar¬ 
gentinians,  including  the  children  of  foreign  parentage  horn  in  the 
Republic  and  naturalized  foreigners  to  the  number  of  33,219,  was 
5,527,285,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  2,357,952.  Of  the  total 
Jljiiimher  of  foreigners  777,845  were  in  the  Federal  capital.  Classified 
according  to  sex,  there  were  2,753,214  Argentine  males  and  2,774,071 
Argentine  females.  Of  the  foreigners,  1,473,809  were  males  and 

884,143  females. — - The  famous  Argentinian  AVIATORS,  Zuloaga 

and  Bradley,  recently  won  new  laurels  for  Argentine  aviation  hy 
their  successful  flight  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Andes 
hy  way  of  the  Uspalata  Pass. - To  encourage  increased  cultiva¬ 

tion  and  production  of  IRISH  POTATOES  in  the  Provinces  of  San 
Juan,  Mendoza,  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Rio  Negro 
and  Chubut,  the  ministry  of  agriculture  has  recently  distributed  seed 
potatoes  among  the  agriculturists  and  offered  valuable  cash  pre- 
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miuins  for  the  best  yields  of  each  one  of  the  varieties  in  each  zone. 

- According  to  La  Capital  of  Rosario,  the  area  under  cultivation 

in  the  Province  of  Rosario  increased  from  1,048,352  hectares  in  1015 
to  1,343,600  hectares  in  1916,  showing  an  increase  of  205,248  hec¬ 
tares  in  1016.  The  latest  crop  reports  for  the  district  are  most 

satisfactory. - BUSINESS  FAILURES  during  the  first  six 

months  of  1016  show  a  decrease  in  respect  to  total  liabilities  of  over 
60  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1915. 


The  Bolivian  PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  for  the  year  1915  is  given  in 
considerable  detail  in  El  Diario,  of  La  Paz,  under  date  of  June  22,  1916. 
The  report  shows  each  mining  locality  and  the  amount  produced. 
Comparative  tin  production  of  the  world,  according  to  the  statement, 
indicates  that  Bolivia  is  the  second  country  in  importance,  and  the 
percentage  is  given  at  29.07;  the  Straits  Settlements  produced  54.59 
per  cent;  other  countries  15.44  per  cent. - The  same  paper  in  re¬ 

viewing  the  OUTPUT  OF  WOLFRAM  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1916,  shows  that  of  the  amount  792,511  kilograms,  the  Ibiited  States 

bought  435,708  kilograms  and  Great  Britain  356,803  kilograms. - 

“INTERNATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  BOLIVIA”  is  the  title  of  a 
recent  work  on  Bolivia  bv  Don  Miguel  Mercado,  of  Cochabamba. 
The  author  reviews  many  public  and  international  questions  and  the 
book  has  received  high  commendations  by  the  press  of  Bolivia.  It  is 

written  in  Spanish. — - - THE  COST  OF  LIVING  is  a  subject  to 

which  El  Diario  of  La  Paz  of  June  6  devotes  several  colunms.  It  is 
showi  that  Buenos  Aires  is  higher  than  La  Paz,  but  with  that  excep¬ 
tion  it  costs  more  to  live  in  Bolivia  than  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  Living  in  Chile  is  placed  at  only  about  half  the  expense 
of  Bolivia;  and  in  Peru  the  necessary  expenses  are  30  ])er  cent  lower 
than  in  Bolivia.  Among  the  reasons  given  are  lack  of  production  of 
suitable  crops;  for  instance,  wheat  and  potatoes  could  be  produced 
in  Bolivia  in  far  greater  quantities,  thereby  lessening  the  cost;  ex¬ 
pensive  transportation  is  another  cause,  but  additional  railways  are 
likely  to  correct  to  some  extent  this  excessive  cost,  as  they  reach  into 
agricultural  regions  like  Cochabamba  and  the  Yungas. - Con¬ 

struction  work  on  the  RAILWAY  TO  THE  Yl'NGAS  made  satis¬ 
factory  progress  during  the  year  ending  April  30  last.  At  times  more 
than  900  men  were  employed  daily  in  leveling  the  right  of  way  and  in 
the  building  of  bridges.  MTien  completed  this  new  road  will  be  a  most 
important  commercial  artery  through  which  Bolivian  agricultural 
products  will  reach  the  capital  and  other  cities  of  the  high  plateau. 
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The  line  will  ultimately  be  built  to  Puerto  Pando,  about  200  miles 
north  of  La  Paz. - Sr,  Don  Juan  Maria  de  Zalles,  a  former  can¬ 

didate  for  the  Presidency,  was  received  in  Lima  as  MINISTER  FROM 
BOLIVIA,  and  Sr.  Don  Felipe  de  Osma  y  Pardo,  a  distinguished 
Peruvian,  presented  his  credentials  in  La  Paz  as  ^IINISTER  FROM 
PERU  to  Bolivia.  Both  gentlemen  are  experienced  diplomats  and 
statesmen  and  each  country  congratulates  the  other  on  the  appoint¬ 
ments. - Newspaper  reports  show  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

of  Bolivia  for  the  first  four  months  of  1916  to  be  as  follows:  Exports, 
40,178,578  bolivianos,  or  17,291,792  bolivianos  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1915.  Imports  first  four  months  of  1916 
were  8,008,604  bolivianos,  or  1,089,289  more  than  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  1915  (boliviano  =  $0,389,3  U.  S.).— - As  a  means  of 

developing  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  as  well  as  the  sport,  the  foot¬ 
ball  association  of  La  Paz  has  been  very  active  recently  in  arranging 
contests  and  otherwise  encouraging  young  men  to  join  the  associa¬ 
tion. — —The  young  BOLIVIAN  AVIATOR,  Juan  Mendoza,  has 
passed  examinations  in  Buenos  Aires  and  obtained  a  pilot’s  license. 

He  is  said  to  have  displayed  unusual  skill  in  the  use  of  aeroplanes. - - 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  will  construct  A  RAILROAD  between 
l\)tosi  and  Sucre,  a  ilecree  to  that  effect  having  been  recently  signed. 
The  distance  between  the  cities  is  about  150  miles,  and  at  present  the 
traffic  in  jiassengers  and  freight  is  conducted  by  means  of  automobiles. 
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The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Brazil  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1916  showed  increases  of  83,587  contos  paper  (conto  paper  =  about 
$250  U.  S.  currency)  in  imports  and  50,686  contos  in  exports,  as 

compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1915. - The  I^ni- 

vei^iity  of  Lisbon  has  recently  established  in  its  Department  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  a  chair  dedicated  exclusively  to 

BRAZILIAN  STUDIES. - Plans  and  preparations  are  already 

under  way  for  holding  the  twentieth  INTERNATIONAL  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AMERICANISTS  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  15  to  30,  1918. 

- In  his  MFISSAGE  to  Congress  of  June  18,  the  President  of  the 

State  of  Minas  Geraes  calls  attention  to  the  State’s  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion.  A  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  State  shows  that  in  1915 
there  was  a  surplus  of  9,715  contos  paper  over  the  expenses  as 
budgeted  for  the  year.  The  value  of  exports  increased  from  164,756 
contos  in  1914  to  221,099  contos  in  1915.  Exports  of  manganese 
increased  from  246,198,000  tons  in  1914  to  303,060,000  tons  in  1915. 
Exports  of  frozen  meat  increased  in  value  from  1  conto  in  1914  to 
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6,122  contos  in  1915,  and  are  still  increasing  considerably,  exports 
to  the  value  of  4,840  contos  being  made  in  the  first  4  months  of  1916. 

- The  SANTOS  FISH  CO.  has  established  an  agency  at  Curityba 

with  facilities  for  refrigeration  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  railway  companies  for  refrigerator  cars  to  transport  the  fish. 

- A  Porto  Alegre  firm  has  sent  a  trial  shipment  of  3,000  bags 

of  BEANS  to  the  United  States. - The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 

Sul  has  recently  shipped  to  Argentina  800  carloads  of  ILVRDWOODS 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  ov'er  600  contos  worth  of  hardwoods 

ready  for  shipment  at  different  points  in  the  State. - The  factory 

for  the  manufacture  of  TANNING  EXTRACT  from  mangrove 
bark  and  leaves,  situated  at  Sao  Vicente  near  Santos,  has  recently 
increased  its  plant  and  asked  for  further  extensive  concessions  in  the 

mangrove-bearing  zones  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. - A  new 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso  on  Government  lands  situated  near  the  old 
colony  of  Ponte  Alta,  which  was  founded  some  10  years  ago.  The 
new  settlers  to  the  number  of  300  will  cultivate  cereals  on  a  large 

scale,  especially  rice,  for  which  the  land  is  well  adapted. - The 

EXPORTATION  OF  FRUIT  from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years,  due  to  the  great  reduction  in 
freight  rates  by  the  Royal  Mail  steamers.  The  exportation  of  pine¬ 
apples  increased  from  100,000  kilos  in  the  year  1915  to  400,000  kilos 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1916. - Exports  of  Rl’BBER  in¬ 

creased  from  33,531  tons  valued  at  113,598  contos  in  1914  to  35,165 

tons  valued  at  135,786  contos  in  1915. - During  the  year  1915, 

8,513  tons  of  FROZEN  MEAT  valued  at  6,122  contos  paper  were 
expoited  from  Brazil,  93  per  cent  of  which  was  through  the  Port  of 
Santos  and  7  per  cent  through  Rio  de  Janeiro.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1916,  the  exports  aggregated  12,390  tons  valued  at 
9,772  contos  paper,  62.8  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Santos  and  37.2 
per  cent  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  exports 
for  1916  will  reach  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  worth  from  32,000  to 
40,000  contos  paper.  The  value  of  hides  exported  increased  from 
14,384  contos  in  the  first  four  months  of  1915  to  25,241  contos  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  and  estimates  place  the  total 
value  of  hide  exports  for  1916  at  80,000  contos.  With  meat  exports 
of  40,000  contos  and  hide  exports  of  80,000  contos  Brazil  would 

rank  second  in  this  industry  among  exporting  countries. - 

Exchange  of  ratifications  has  recently  been  effected  of  the  PARCEL 
POST  CONVENTION  signed  on  October  31,  1914,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Brazil.  A  similar  convention  was  negotiated  on  June  23, 
between  Chile  and  Brazil. - The  BRAZILIAN  MEAT  PRE¬ 

SERVING  CO.  was  organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  20  to  exploit 
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the  new  process  recently  patented  by  a  Brazilian  for  preserving 
meats  without  refrigeration.  Tests  of  the  new  method  have  given 
most  satisfactory  results  and  as  it  is  much  less  costly  than  the 
refrigerating  process,  it  is  expected  that  a  great  impetus  wiU  be  given 

to  the  meat  industry. - Plans  have  been  completed  for  holding 

the  FIRST  BRAZILIAN  CATTLE  CONFERENCE  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  November  15  to  30,  1916,  and  a  program  of  the  important 
questions  to  be  discussed  has  been  issued. 


As  a  complement  of  the  industrial  exhibit  to  be  held  in  the  national 
capital  in  September,  1916,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Manufactures,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
hold  a  PERMANENT  EXPOSITION  at  759  Moneda  Street,  San¬ 
tiago,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  foreigners  who 
visit  the  metropolis  of  the  nation  the  state  of  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  information  to  Chilean 
manufacturers  and  capitalists  who  contemplate  engaging  in  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  Republic.  The  Mercurio  of  July  16  last  publishes 
a  list  of  over  seventy  exhibitors  who  propose  to  take  part  hi  this 

exposition. - The  Dental  School  of  Santiago,  and  the  Dental 

Society  of  Chile  have  taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  holding  of 
a  PAN  AMERICAN  DENTAL  CONGRESS  in  Santiago  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  1917.  An  organizing  committee  has  been  formed 
consisting  of  the  following  members:  Dr.  Germ&n  Valanzuela  Baster- 
rica,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Alejandro  Manhood,  president;  Dr. 
Arturo  Sierra,  and  Dr.  Luis  Raveau,  vice  presidents;  Dr.  Pedro 
Labarca  Hubertson,  general  secretary;  Dr.  Luis  A.  Azocar  and  Dr. 
Alfredo  Beteley,  secretaries,  and  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Bolton,  treasurer. 
The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  nine  sections,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  dentistry.  Membership  dues  have  been  fixed  at  £1  or  25 
Chilean  pesos,  currency.  Papers  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
must  be  received  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  General  not  later  than 
July  1,  1917.  In  1913  a  dental  congress  of  the  Americas  was  held 
in  Brazil,  and  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  International  dental  con¬ 
gresses  have  been  held  in  Paris  in  1889;  in  Chicago  in  1893;  in  Paris 
in  1900;  in  St.  Louis  in  1904;  in  Berlin  in  1909,  and  in  London  in 

1914. - The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Chile  and 

Bolivia  recently  signed  in  La  Paz  a  CONVENTION  providing  for  the 
exchange  of  official  publications,  or  publications  subventioned  by 
the  respective  Governments,  as  well  as  maps,  charts,  etc.,  issued  by 

said  Governments. - C.  Henriquez,  director  of  the  Meteorological 

Institute  at  Santiago,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Chilean  Gov- 
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oniment  to  go  to  Buenos  Aires  and  study  the  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  weather  bureaus  of  the  Argentine  Republic. - 

In  1915  the  production  of  WINE  in  Chile  amounted  to  400,000  liters 
(liter  =  1.05668  qts.),  as  compared  with  a  production  of  482,300  in 

the  Argentine  Republic. - The  polyclinic  of  the  new  building  of 

the  San  Juan  de  Dios  HOSPITAL  in  Valparaiso  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  July  8  last  in  the  departments  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat,  the  teeth,  diseases  of  children,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  venereal  diseases.  About  300  persons 
daily  are  given  free  medicine  and  medical  attention  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  referred  to. - A  recent  SCHOOL  CENSUS  of  the  City  of 

Rjuique  shows  that  there  are  5,703  children  of  school  age  in  that 
municipality,  2,950  of  whom  are  male  and  2,753  female.  Of  this 
number  4,259  attend  school,  and  for  various  causes,  such  as  sickness, 
work,  absence  from  the  city,  under  6  years  of  age,  lack  of  room  in  the 

school  buildings,  etc.,  1,444  are  reported  nonattendant.^ - The 

rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Goveniment  of  Chile  concern¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  FOREIGN  DENTISTS  to  practice  in  the 
Republic,  require  that  the  applicant  shall  secure  permission  from  the 
rector  of  the  Univei’sity  of  Chile  to  take  the  examination.  The 
foreign  diploma,  duh"  legalized,  must  be  attached  to  this  permission, 
and  these  documents,  together  with  500  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about 
80.15)  for  a  Chilean  diploma  or  license  to  practice,  must  be  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Univei*sity  of  Chile,  and  if  the 
required  examination  is  passed,  the  applicant  will  be  authorized  to 
practice  in  the  Republic.  Persons  holding  dental  diplomas  from 
schools  not  recognized  by  the  Government  of  Chile  are  required  to 
complete  the  third  year’s  work  of  the  dental  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  license  to 

practice  will  be  issued. - The  net  earnings  of  the  TARAPACA 

WATERWORKS  CO.  in  1915  amounted  to  £37,037  (£  =  $4.8665), 

as  compared  with  £38,681  in  1914. - A  new  HOSPITAL  in 

Santiago  was  inaugurated  on  June  22,  1916,  under  the  name  of 
“Children’s  Hospital  Manuel  Arriaran.”  The  directoi's  of  this  hos¬ 
pital  are  German  Riesco  and  Alejandro  del  Rio.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  took  part  in  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 


In  his  recent  MESSAGE  to  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  President 
»Tose  Vicente  Concha  refers  to  the  reduced  expenses  in  all  administra¬ 
tive  departments,  satisfactory  international  relations,  and  other 
important  matters  of  his  administration.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
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tho  country  is  steadily  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  customs  receipts 
for  May  and  June,  though  tho  crisis  in  tho  shipping  trado  is  still 
acuto,  duo  to  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  Tho  rovonues  of  the  State 
show  a  gradual  increase,  making  new  levies  unnecessary,  all  domestic 
and  foreign  treasury  obligations  have  been  punctually  paid,  and  a 
strict  comphanco  with  all  duties  as  a  sovereign  republic  has  been 
observed  during  his  administration.  Tho  Colombian  and  foreign 

press  comment  most  favorably  on  the  message. - In  a  decree  of 

June  17,  1916,  President  Concha  named  the  following  specific  matters 
for  consideration  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress;  Amending 
present  methods  of  prej)aring  the  national  budgets;  order  anti  method 
of  paying  national  obligations;  new  banking  law;  coinage  and 
recoinage;  ofiicitxl  paper  and  stamp  regulations;  public  highways; 
construction  of  Tolima  Railway;  and  other  important  (questions. 
Congress  has  already  passed  favorable  legislation  on  completing  the 

Tolima  Railway  and  other  ([uestions  cited  by  the  President. - - 

A  (LVSTOR  OIL  FACTORY  has  recently  been  constmeted  in  the 
town  of  Carmen,  North  Santander,  from  which  a  shipment  of  10,000 

pounds  of  oil  has  already  been  made  to  the  Ihiited  States. - On 

fhily  20,  a  new  RANK  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  was  opened  at 

Monteria. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Ur. 

Sun  Salcedo,  MINISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY,  and  Sr.  Luis 

Montoya  Santamaria,  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. - 

An  Executive  decree  of  Juno  13,  1916,  provides  for  the  improvement 
of  tho  PORT  OF  GIRARDOT,  in  tho  Magdalena  River,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  passed  in  1913.  iVn  honorary  board  composed  of 
citizens  of  Girardot  and  an  expert  engineer  were  appointed  to  super¬ 
vise  tho  port  works,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  use  of  20  per  cent  of  tho 

fluvial  tax,  which  was  authorized  in  1881. - — -The  Diario  Oficial  of 

June  23  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

elected  for  the  four-year  period  1915-1919. - The  city  of  Medellin 

has  opened  to  public  subscription  a  loan  of  $400,000  for  constructing 

a  city  AQUEDUCT. - Tho  President  of  the.  Republic  has  named 

Mr.  Adolfo  Concha  technical  telegraph  inspector  in  Colombia,  and 
Mr.  Saturno  Zapata,  chief  of  inspection  in  the  Bogota  zone,  to  visit 
tho  United  States  and  buy  some  TELEGRAPH  APPARATUS 

suited  for  use  in  Colombia. - —Tho  NATIONAL  REVENUES  in 

1915,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  tho  Treasury  Department, 
amounted  to  $11,464,908  gold.  Antioquia  and  Cundinamarca  were 
tho  two  departments  giving  the  most  revenue,  and  Huila  and  Cauca 
tho  two  giving  tho  least.  Tho  departments  showing  tho  most  reve¬ 
nue  per  capita  were:  Atlantico,  $3.98  per  inhabitant;  BaUo,  $3.44; 

iVntioquia,  $3.38;  and  Magdalena,  $3.13. - Tho  city  of  Bogota 

has  contracted  a  loan  of  $500,000  to  bo  expended  in  creating  a 
GARDEN  CITY  between  Bogota  and  Chapinoro  and  in  beautifying 
the  national  capital. 
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The  BUDGET  lor  the  fiscal  year  1917  has  been  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  President.  It  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  8,977,460 
colones  (colon  =  46.53  cents),  on  an  estimated  revenue  basis  of 
7,485,000  colones,  and  certain  measures  are  recommended  by  the 

executive  to  cover  the  estimated  deficiency. - The  Government 

of  Costa  Rica  has  ratified  the  convention  on  trade-marks  and  copy¬ 
rights  as  indorsed  by  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910. - Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law  grant¬ 

ing  pensions  to  telegraphers  in  the  NATIONAL  TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE  who,  after  serving  for  20  consecutive  years,  become  inca¬ 
pacitated  in  any  way  for  further  service.  The  pension  is  not  to  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  salary  received  by  the  applicant  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement.  An  annual  leave  with  full  pay  is  also  granted  to  all 
public  employees  in  the  service  who  have  received  no  disciplinary 

correction  during  the  year. - The  steamer  Grafaxe  recently 

cleared  from  Limon  with  a  cargo  of  1,500  tons  of  SUGAR,  mostly 
brown,  for  the  Engfish  markets.  Costa  Rica’s  exports  in  this  com¬ 
modity  are  rapidly  increasing. - The  canton  of  Montes  de  Oro, 

situated  in  the  Province  of  Puntarenas,  will  in  future  have  NEW 
BOUNDARIES  as  prescribed  by  a  law  promulgated  by  the  President 
on  July  21,  1916. - ^A  bill  has  passed  Congress  approving  on  cer¬ 

tain  conditions  the  sale  of  20,000  hectares  of  land  situated  in  the 
reserved  zone  of  Astua-Pirie,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Houston,  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  BANANAS  and  CACAO.  A  company  is  to  be  organized 
within  six  months  in  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
$6,000,000,  for  exploiting  these  lands  and  others  that  may  be  ac¬ 
quired. - Congress  has  approved  a  contract  granting  permission 

to  Sr.  Guillermo  de  la  Guardia  Tinoco  to  locate  a  plant  in  Costa  Rica 

for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  CEMENT. - The  steamer  Izabal 

is  now  undergoing  repairs  at  Panama  and  will  shortly  enter  the 
coastwise  trade  between  Puntarenas,  Panama,  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
running  on  a  regular  schedule  and  handling  especially  the  fresh 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  grown  on  the  coast  for  the  Canal 

Zone. - A  bill  has  been  sanctioned  by  Congress  authorizing  the 

executive  to  contract  a  loan  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
WHARF  at  Puntarenas,  the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  wharfage  tax  of  2  centimos  per  kilogram,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  rate  of  half  centimo,  for  payment  of  the  interest 

and  amortization  of  the  loan. - The  Gaceta  of  July  27  gives  the 

full  text  of  the  new  educational  plan  recently  approved  by  Congress 
for  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  which  makes  the  proper  correlation 
between  primary  and  secondary  instruction,  so  that  the  student  will 
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receive  in  the  primary  schools  sufficient  rudimentary  education  and 

preparation  for  higher  or  special  work. - — ^Negotiations  are  pending 

for  a  steamer  to  bring  a  cargo  of  coal  for  the  Pacific  Railway,  which 
upon  its  return  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States  is  to  be  loaded 

with  a  cargo  of  MANGANESE. - —The  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 

STEAMSHIP  CO.  has  been  organized  in  Costa  Rica,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  new  company  will  put  four  steamers  of  about  2,000  tons 
each  in  the  service  between  the  Pacific  coast,  Panama,  New  Orleans, 

and  New  York. - — The  secretary  of  finance  has  announced  that 

arrangements  have  been  made  with  New  York  bankers  for  renewal 
of  the  LOAN  CREDIT  of  $500,000,  and  that  from  July  13,  1916,  his 

department  will  resume  the  sale  of  sight  drafts  on  New  York. - 

By  a  recent  executive  decree  a  new  park,  located  in  the  northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  San  Jose,  has  been  named  “Parque  Bolivar,”  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  great  Venezuela  patriot  and  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar. 


The  Isle  of  Pines  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  has  agreed  to  market 
all  the  GRAPEFRUIT  handled  by  it  for  United  States  and  Canada 
markets  through  the  North  American  Fruit  Exchange  of  New  York 
City  during  the  season  of  1916-17;  that  is  to  say,  from  July,  1916, 
to  June,  1917,  inclusive.  The  fruit  is  to  be  distributed  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Jacksonville,  and  New  Orleans,  or  such  other  points 
as  may  later  be  agreed  upon.  From  July,  1914,  to  June,  1915, 
inclusive,  there  were  100,585  crates  of  grapefruit  exported  from  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  and  from  July,  1915,  to  June,  1916,  inclusive,  there 
were  95,672  crates  exported.  The  total  value  of  the  fruit  sent 
from  the  Isle  of  Pines  during  the  season  1914-15,  including  grape¬ 
fruit,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  king  oranges,  avocados, 
mangoes,  tangerines,  and  papayas,  was  $255,842,  as  compared  with 
$218,716  during  the  same  period  of  1915-16.  The  vegetables 
exported  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  1914-15,  consisting  of  tomatoes, 
peppers,  eggplant,  okra,  cucumbers,  Lima  beans,  onions,  squash, 
cabbage,  and  sweet  potatoes,  were  valued  at  $27,318,  as  compared 

with  $93,900  during  the  same  period  of  1915-16. - The  Oriental 

Manganese  Mining  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  has  been  organized 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  develop  the  MANGANESE  resources  of  that 
province.  This  company  also  owns  La  Sabour  and  Nicana  mines 

near  Manzanillo. - ^According  to  press  reports  the  PLAZA 

HOTEL  of  Habana  has  a  working  understanding  with  the  McAlpin 
Hotel  of  New  York  to  cooperate  by  exchanging  help  and  by  throwing 
business  to  each  other.  During  the  summer  months  the  New  York 
hotel  proposes  to  have  Habana  Spanish  and  English  speaking  waiters 
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for  the  accommodation  of  Spanish  speaking  visitors,  and  during 
the  winter  months  the  Plaza  will  have  trained  hotel  men  in  its 

service  from  the  McAlpin  Hotel. - Word  has  been  received  from 

Habana  that  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Cuban  American  Sugar 
Co.  has  voted  to  set  aside  S500,000  to  be  distributed  among  its 
emplo}*ees  as  a  reward  for  faithful  services.  The  idea  of  doing  this 
originated  with  President  Menocal,  who  was  formerly  president  of 
this  companj*.  The  bonus  which  will  be  received  by  each  employee 

will  depend  upon  the  length  of  his  service. - GOLD  ORE  is 

reported  to  have  been  discovered  at  Santa  Fe,  Isle  of  Pines.  A 
mining  claim  has  been  filed  on  the  property  and  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  work  done.  Other  mining  claims  have  been  filed  on  property 

in  the  immediate  vicinity. - In  1915  the  32,795  IMMIGRANTS 

who  arrived  in  Cuba  brought  with  them  an  average  of  S19  each. 
Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  referred  to  24,501  were  Spaniards. 
The  married  immigrants  numbered  8,905  and  the  single  ones 
23,890.  There  were  2,275  immigrants  under  14  years  of  age,  and  of 

the  total  number  6,319  were  female. - A  new  FERRYBOAT, 

christened  the  Casa  Blanca  (White  House),  began  operation  on 

July  13  last  between  Casa  Blanca  and  Habana. - President 

Menocal  has  signed  a  decree  granting  a  concession  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  which  proposes  to  establish 
a  public  TELEPHONE  service  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  The  company  will  lay  submarine  cables  between  the  tw'o 

countries. - Bids  have  been  received  by  the  department  of  public 

works  for  the  new  facade  to  he  built  on  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
HABANA,  and  for  the  building  which  will  be  added  to  that  insti¬ 
tution.  The  construction  of  the  San  Lazaro  LEPER  HOSPITAL 
building  has  been  awarded  to  Augustin  Arana  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  $300,000. - The  department  of  sanitation  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Cuba  has  ordered  the  installation  of  BREAD  BAKING 
MACHINERY  in  all  bakeries  on  the  island  on  or  before  July  10, 

1917. - The  Punta  Alegra  Sugar  Co.,  in  the  Province  of  Santa 

Clara,  the  Trinidad  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Florida  Sugar  Co.,  all  under 
the  same  management,  expect  to  produce  300,000  bags  of  SUGAR 

this  year  and  500,000  the  coming  year. - The  Cuban  minister 

in  Paris  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  manufacturing  CAOUTCHOUC  out  of  alcohol  and  molasses, 
believing  that  better  returns  would  be  obtained  for  these  products 

if  utilized  in  this  manner. - Press  reports  state  that  an  ice 

SKATING  RINK  is  to  be  added  to  Habana’s  amusements. — — 
The  Cuban  Distilling  Co.  has  contracted  for  construction  in  Boston 
of  a  500  ton  TUG  and  two  large  tank  barges  to  be  used  in  their 
trade  betAveen  Cuba  and  the  United  States. - The  Fire  depart¬ 

ment  of  Habana  has  ordered  from  New  York  six  FIRE  ENGINES 
with  a  capacity  of  2,500  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  a  special  engine 
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of  4,000  gallons  per  minute,  two  hook  and  ladder  cars,  one  trans¬ 
port  automobile  for  20  tii-emen,  two  electric  reflectors,  two  motors 
for  chemical  engines,  and  11,000  feet  of  hose. 
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The  CABINET  appointed  by  the  Provisional  President,  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Ilenriqucz  y  Carvajal,  is  as  follows:  J.  M.  Cabral  y  Baez,  secre¬ 
tary  of  foreign  relations;  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  commerce;  Emilio  Prudhomme,  secretary  of  justice  and 
public  instruction;  Eliseo  Espaillat,  secretary  of  ])ublic  works  and  com¬ 
munications;  Eladio  Sanchez,  secretary  of  agriculture  and  immigra¬ 
tion;  Gen.  Miguel  Mascaro,  secretary  of  war  and  marine;  and  Dr. 

Fed.  Henriquez  y  Carvajal,  secretary  of  interior  and  police. - The 

steamship  company,  entitled  “Empresa  Naviera  deCuba,”  proposes  to 
meet  the  demands  for  better  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  be¬ 
tween  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti  by  reestablishing 
the  sailings  which  the  Herrera  Lineformerly  made  between  thesecoun- 
tries,  and  by  maintaining,  in  addition,  the  service  furnished  by  the 
regular  Cuban  line.  The  steamers  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Julian  Alonso 
are  to  be  utilized  in  the  freight  and  passenger  trathc  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned.  These  steamers  will  run  fromllabana  to  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  the  Dominican  ports  of  Santo 
Domingo,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Samana,  Sanchez,  Puerto  Plata, 
Monte  Cristi,  and  Asua  de  Compostela,  proceeding  thence  to  the 
Haitian  ports  of  Port  au  Prince,  San  Marcos,  and  Gonaives.  One 
boat  will  touch  the  northern  and  the  other  the  southern  coast  of  both 
Republics,  and  will  call  at  Porto  Rican  ports  before  returning  to 

Cuba. - According  to  the  “Listin  Diario,”  a  daily  paper  of  the 

City  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  reduced,  on  July  17, 
1916,  the  FREIGHT  RATE  ON  CAMPECHE  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  $15  a  ton  of  2,240 

pounds. - - — The  Dominican  magazine,  entitled  “Renacimiento,” 

published  on  July  21  last  a  splendid  edition  dedicated  to  the 
PROVINCE  OF  AZUA.  This  special  number  contains  more  than 
60  engravings  made  up  of  photographs,  panoramic  views  of  his¬ 
torical  sites,  etc.,  and  sets  forth  in  a  graphic  manner  the  great 

resources  of  the  Province. - The  Government  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  has  granted  to  Rafael  Augusto  Sdnehez  and  Manuel  del 
Montes  authority  to  work  the  mine  called  El  Cobre  (The  Copper), 
situated  in  the  Commune  of  San  Cristobal,  Province  of  Santo  Domingo, 
covering,  with  the  claims  included  in  the  denouncement,  an  approxi¬ 
mate  area  of  30  caballerias  (1  caballeria=75  hectares) .  This  property 
was  denounced  on  September  9,  1915,  before  the  governor  of  the 
Province  of  Santo  Domingo,  as  a  copper  mine.  A  gold  placer  mine. 
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situated  in  the  same  Province,  was  also  denounced  by  the  aforesaid 

parties  at  the  same  time. - Arrangements  have  been  made  to 

publish  a  weekly  newspaper  entitled  “La  Nacion”  in  the  National 
Capital.  Congressman  Luis  C.  del  Castillo,  and  Conrado  S&nchez, 

are  manager  and  editor,  respectively. - The  BEATA  ISLAND, 

containing  an  estimated  area  of  41  square  kilometers,  lies  3  miles 
south  of  tlie  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
about  7  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  key  or  barren  island  known  as 
“Alto  Velo.”  The  island  is  comparatively  flat,  the  highest  elevation 
being  20  meters  (65.6  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to 
contain  extensive  deposits  of  guano.  This  island  also  has  two 
natural  salt  lakes,  one  of  which  covers  an  area  of  about  one-third  of  a 
square  kilometer,  and  the  other  is  about  200  yards  long  by  150  yards 
wide.  In  dry  years  the  salt  in  these  lakes  is  precipitated  two  or 
three  times,  and  produces  a  considerable  quantity.  In  wet  years 
the  production  is  very  slight.  The  waters  surrounding  Beata  Island 
are  full  of  fish,  one  of  which,  the  dolphin,  is  greatly  prized  for  its  skin 
and  fat,  the  latter  producing  an  excellent  oil  for  luiiricating  delicate 
mechanisms,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  a  watch.  The  manatee 
seal  (monachus  tropicalis)  is  also  found  in  the  waters  near  the 
island,  and  its  thick  skin,  used  in  making  whips  and  canes,  is  of 
commercial  value.  Tortoises,  turtles,  and  shells  are  also  abundant 
but  are  little  exploited  commercially.  On  the  land  wild  goats  and 
hogs  are  encountered.  No  streams  of  potable  water  exist,  but  rain¬ 
water  could  be  easily  collected  in  cisterns  for  drinking  and  other 
purposes.  The  island  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  while  the  soil  is, 
generally  speaking,  somewhat  sterile,  a  number  of  yalleys  contain 
rich  deposits  of  humus  and  are  fertile. 
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According  to  Velasco,  the  historian,  PETROLEUM  was  known 
to  exist  at  Santa  Elena,  Ecuador,  as  early  as  the  year  1700.  The  oil 
zone  of  the  Republic,  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  region  is  concerned, 
is  situated  about  one  hmidred  kilometers  to  the  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Guayaquil,  the  principal  developments  having  been  carried  on 
upon  a  strip  of  land  within  close  proximity  to  the  sea.  The  climate 
oi  this  part  of  Ecuador  is  one  of  tue  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic.  The  chief  oil  deposits  are  near  the 
ocean  at  San  Raimundo  and  Santa  Paola.  A  thick  viscid  crude  oil 
oozes  from  the  ground  at  different  places  in  these  districts.  At  Santa 
Paola  a  number  of  wells  have  been  dug  by  hand.  These  have  a  depth 
of  from  4  (13.1  feet)  to  8  meters  (26.2  feet),  and  oil  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  is  extracted  therefrom.  When  the  oil  is  taken  from  the  wells  it 
is  mLxed  with  water,  but  is  separated  by  a  decantation  process  and 
placed  in  barrels  containing  150  liters  (39.6  gallons),  and  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  dealers  or  consumers  in  this  form. - An  Executive 

decree,  promulgated  on  June  13,  1916,  prohibits  from  that  date  the 
exportation  of  Ecuadorean  SILVER  COIN  during  the  continuance 
of  the  European  war,  and  customs  administrators  are  forbidden  to 
issue  paper  covering  exports  of  this  nature.  This  step  was  taken  to 
avoid  a  shortage  of  silver  coin  for  local  use,  and  especially  of  the  small 
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denominations  which  are  so  essential  in  carrying  on  the  retail  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  country. - The  Scientilic  Commission  of  the  Kocke- 

feller  Institute,  sent  to  South  America  to  study  the  ways  and  means 
of  stampmg  out  YELLOW  FEVER,  remained  but  a  few  days  in 
Ecuador.  The  chairman  of  the  commission,  Maj.  Gen.  Wm.  C. 
Gorgas,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  party,  made  a  thorough  examination  and 
study  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Guayaquil,  in  which  work  they 
were  ably  assisted  bv  the  board  of  health  of  that  city  and  J.  G.  White 
&  Co.,  contractors  for  the  sanitation  of  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  On 
leaving  Ecuador  the  commission  sailed  for  Callao,  Peru.  Dr.  Becerra, 
director  of  the  Guayaquil  Board  of  Health,  in  his  parting  remarks 
addressed  to  the  commission  of  physicians,  statecl  that  in  Cuba, 
Panama,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  there  only  remained  an  unpleasant 
remembrance  of  the  yellow  fever  scourge,  and  that  this  terrible 
malady  would  undoubtedly  be  similarly  eradicated  from  the  other 

tropical  American  coimtries. - The  city  of  Guayaquil  has  founded 

a  HOSPITAL  especially  for  treatment  of  members  of  the  police  force. 
The  hospital  will  have  five  wards,  will  be  modernly  equipped  and  will 
have  an  able  corps  of  physicians  and  attendants. - The  munici¬ 

pality  of  Daule  is  negotiating  a  LOAN,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  used  for  installing  an  electric-light  plant  and  water  plugs  for  the 

fire  department. - ^The  .tUvarado  MUSEUM,  which  was  awarded 

two  gold  medals  at  the  Panama  Exposition,  has  been  offered  for  sale 
to  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil.  The  collection  is  made  up  of 
ancient  native  objects,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  nucleus  upon 
which  to  build  a  national  public  museum  in  the  principal  port  of  the 

country. - The  First  National  CONGRESS  OF  CATECHISTS 

of  Ecuador  was  held  in  Guayaquil  early  in  June,  1916.  The  questions 
discussed  at  the  sessions  of  the  congress  related  largely  to  the  methods 
and  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  conversion  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians.  Before  adjourning,  the  congress  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  that  a  second  national  chatechistic  congress  be 
held  in  1918  in  Riobamba,  or  some  other  city  of  the  Republic  to  be 

selected  later. - In  January  and  February,  1916,  Great  Britain 

bought  Ecuadorean  CACAO  to  the  value  of  £9,849  and  £3,819, 
respectively. 


A  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Congress 
of_,Guatemala,  publishedfin  the  official  newspaper  ofj^June  2,  1916, 
states  that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Licentiate  Don  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera,  is  ]untiring”in^his  efforts  to  promotejeducation  in 
the  Republic.  This  report  sliows  that  in  1915,  the  time  covered  by 
the  same,  there  were  1,899  primary  SCHOOLS  in  the  country, 
divided  into  the  following  classes:  17  kindergartens;  465  mixed 
schools;  503  elementary  schools  for  boys;  491  elementary  schools 
for  girls;  34  complementary  schools  for  boys;  37  complementary 
schools  for  girls;  20  training  schools  for  boys;  6  traming  schools  for 
girls;  62  night  schools  for  workmen;  3  schools  of  arts  and  crafts,  and 
261  rural  schools.  The  matriculates  in  these  schools  numbered 
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65,904  ill  1915,  as  compared  with  64, .387  in  1914.  The  training  schools 
for  girls  are  located  in  the  following  cities:  Guatemala,  Quezaltenango, 
San  Marcos,  Coban,  Totonicapan,  and  Iluehuetenango.  The  Estrada 
Cabrera  manual  training  scliool  for  males  was  established  in  the 
National  Capital  on  February  1,  1915,  with  68  matriculates.  The 
course  covers  four  years.  The  training  school  for  girls  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala  was  founded  in  February,  1915,  with  70  pupils  in 
attendance.  Instruction  is  given  in  this  school  in  dressmaking, 
millinery,  knitting  and  darning,  cooking,  embroidering,  and  the 
making  of  underwear,  and  washing  and  ironing.  Among  the  sjiecial 
schools  operating  in  the  Republic  are  the  following:  The  National 
Conservatory  of  Music,  which  in  1915  had  90  matriculates,  48  males 
and  42  females;  the  Academy  of  Drawing  and  Painting  with  21 
students;  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  with  69  matriculates; 
the  National  School  of  Commerce  with  169  pupils  engaged  in  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  year  work;  the  Professional  Academy  with 
122  registered  students  distributed  over  the  course  of  four  years;  the 
school  for  female  wage  earners  with  16  pupils;  the  National  Academy 
of  lilnglish  with  87  matriculates;  the  Professional  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  and  Midwifery  with  118,  19,  11,  and  11  pupils, 
respectively,  and  the  Law  and  Notary  School  with  101  matricu¬ 
lates. - T.  N.  Vail,  President  of  the  American  Telephone  A  Tele¬ 

graph  Co.,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Diario  de  Centro  America 
(Central  American  Dailv)  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  declares  that  the 
Republic  needs  WORKMEN  with  some  capital,  but  not  adventurers. 
In  comparing  the  development  of  that  country  with  that  of  the 
great  N^orthwest  of  the  United  States,  it  is  stated  that  while  the 
Northwest  in  the  early  days  had  no  railways,  Guatemala  is  easily 
accessible  both  by  rail  and  water,  and  because  of  this  fact  and  the 
richness  of  the  soU  and  the  salubriousness  of  the  climate,  offers 
exceptional  advantages  in  agriculture,  stock-raising,  mining,  and 

certain  kinds  of  manufacturing. - The  WEST  INDIAN  OILS 

CO.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Mexican  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.,  with  head(|uarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  have  been  authorized  by  the  Guatemalan  Government 
to  engage  in  business  in  the  Republic. — — — Alberto  Joachim  Varas 
has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  Chile  near  the  Government  of 

Guatemala. — - - The  Diario  of  Centro  America  publishes  figures 

showing  that  the  FOREIGN  DEBT  of  Guatemala  is  .SIS, 700, 000,  or 
.S5.20  per  capita,  one  of  the  smallest  foreign  debts  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  The  Government  has  paid  one  year’s  interest  in  advance 

on  the  foreign  debt  contracted  in  England. - Feliciano  Garate 

has  invented  a  new  EVAPORATOR  for  the  production  of  molasses 
and  sugar.  The  new  apparatus  is  in  use  on  the  Delicias  sugar-cane 
plantation. 


Le  Moniteur,  the  official  newspaper  of  Haiti,  published  under  date 
of  June  28  the  complete  text  in  English  and  in  French  of  the  ff'REATY 
celebrated  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States,  exchange  of  ratifica- 
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tions  of  which  was  effected  at  Washington  on  May  3,  1916,  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  Governments. - According  to  Le  Matin  repair 

and  beautification  of  the  STREETS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CAPITAL 
is  proceeding  most  expeditiously  and  an  improved  appearance  is  noted 

throughout  the  entire  city. - The  municipality  of  Gonaives  has 

undertaken  extensive  improvements,  including  the  SANITATION 

of  the  city  and  the  construction  of  a  new  market  and  wharf. - 

The  EXPENSES  of  the  Federal  administration,  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
ilent  of  tlie  Republic,  amounted  in  July  last  to  371,547.57  gourdec 

national  currency  ami  .?29,6S7.62  American  gold. - A  ST  ATI' E 

of  ('hristopher  Columbus  by  the  sculptor  Normil  Charles  will  soon  be 
erected  on  the  Rue  de  Quai,  which  it  is  reported  will  then  be  renamed 
Columbus  Place. - New  York  and  (liicago  capitalists  have  organ¬ 

ized  a  stock  companv  with  a  capital  of  over  !52,000,000  for  exploiting 
SUGAR  PLANTA'riONS,  railways,  and  other  important  works  in 

Haiti. - The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of.  the  Federal  capital  has 

established  a  Ml’SEl'M  in  Port  au  Prince  jn  which  will  be  exhibited 

specimens  of  all  the  national  products. - M.  Etienne  Mathon  has 

just  published  the  twelfth  volume  of  his  YEARBOOK  OF  HAITIAN 
LEGISLATION.  It  contains  the  laws  enacted  by  both  the  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  in  1915,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  contracts,  decrees, 

and  resolutions  of  the  Government. - A  NEW  DAILY’^  has 

appeared  in  Port  au  Prince  entitled  “Le  Quotidien”  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Mons.  Christian  Regidus. - On  July  1 1  last  the  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  MANUAL  'FRAINING  SCHOOL  to  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  special  secondary  school  for  boys  of  Port  au  Prince.  The 
school  will  he  thoroughlv  equipped  and  instruction  given  in  all  the 
manual  arts  and  trades  in  courses  extending  from  one  to  two  years. 
Stmlents  between  14  and  IS  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  any  of 
the  courses,  but  those  over  18  are  required  to  secure  special  permis¬ 
sion  from  tlie  department  of  education. - A  new  TELEGRAPH 

STATION  has  just  been  established  in  the  town  of  Petite  Riviere  de 
Ni|)pes  and  it  is  reported  that  the  director  of  telegraphs  proposes  to 
make  further  extensions  of  telegrajih  lines  throughout  the  country  and 

other  improvements  in  the  service. - On  August  1 ,  1916,  the  water 

service  department  put  into  effect  a  NEW  SCHEDl'LE  regulating 

water  rates  in  the  capital  city. - The  central  amortization  board, 

acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  incinerated  on 
»Iuly  2  BANK  BILLS  of  the  denominations  of  i  and  2  gourdes, 
amounting  to  88,000  gourdes,  and  on  July  24  remainders  of  the  1914 
issue  of  postage  stamps  were  incinerated  m  accordance  with  a  special 

decree. - ()n  July  1  the  summer  schedule  of  OFFICE  HOURS 

in  the  administrative  departments  went  into  effect,  fixing  the  working 

hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. - According  to  Le  Matin  work  has 

begun  on  the  Port  au  Prince-Leogane-Jacmel  and  Port  au  Prince- 
Marne  to  (’ahri-Las  Caobas  Pl'BLIC  HIGHWAYS,  on  which  a  large 

force  of  laborers  are  employed. - According  to  Le  Nouvelliste 

of  July  12,  in  accordance  with  the  convention  between  Haiti  and  the 
Lnited  States  the  President  of  Haiti  has  appointed,  upon  nomination 
bv  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  following  public  officials: 
^ir.  Momus,  general  receiver;  Mr.  G.  Oberlin,  engineer  of  public  works; 
Mr.  Addison  T.  Ruan,  financial  adviser. 


HONDURAS 


Dr.  Mariano  Vfisquez,  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras,  has  arranged  to  have  on  exhibition  in  the 
offices  of  the  consul-general  of  that  countrv  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  a 
special  DISPLAY  OF  HONDURAN  PRODUCTS.  The  exhibit  is 
composed  of  a  select  assortment  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
Republic — agricultural,  forestal,  stock,  and  mineral.  The  collection 
of  minerals,  and  especially  of  gold  hearing  quartz  and  other  ores 
containing  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  samples  of  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  and  iron  ores,  are  very  interesting  and  serve  as  an  excellent 
propaganda  in  making  known  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
The  installation  of  this  exhibit  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Honduras  is  a  practical  step  toward  encouraging  trade,  and  will 
doubltess  result  in  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  that  country 

as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  commerce  between  the  two  nations. - 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  (Official  Gazette)  of  June  22,  1916,  contains  the 
full  Spanish  text  of  the  law  recently  enacted  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  requiring  male  citizens,  both  nationals  and  foreigners  domiciled 
in  the  Republic,  over  18  years  of  age,  unless  specifically  exempted, 
to  contribute  money  or  labor  toward  the  construction  of  the  PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS  of  the  country.  A  tax  for  this  purpose  is  also  imposed 
upon  commercial,  industrial,  mining,  and  banking  houses  and  their 
agencies  doing  business  in  Honduras  but  having  their  legal  resi¬ 
dences  in  other  countries.  Women  who  have  property  amounting 
to  less  than  5,000  pesos  (silver  peso  =  S0.3537),  and  physically  inca¬ 
pacitated  and  indigent  men  over  60  years  of  age  are  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  tax  is  levied  on  a  sliding  scale  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wealth  of  the  individuals,  the  values  ranging  in  amounts 

of  from  5,000  to  100,000  pesos. - —The  first  plant  to  he  installed 

in  Honduras  for  the  production  of  STEAM  DRIED  COPRA  from 
coast-grown  coconuts  will  soon  he  completed  and  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  Cortes.— - ^The  Government  of  Honduras  has 

granted  a  concession  to  Florian  Davadi  authorizing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  MATCH,  SOAP,  AND  CANDLE  FACTORIES  at  Tela, 
Department  of  Atlantida.  The  machinery  for  the  equipment  of 
these  factories,  which  it  is  proposed  to  buy  in  the  United  States, 
will  he  permitted  to  enter  the  Republic  free  of  duty,  together  with 
such  accessories  and  materials  as  mav  be  needed  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  factories  if  consigned  in  one  shipment. 
The  concession  has  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  may  be,  with  the 

consent  of  the  Government,  transferred  to  third  parties. - It 

is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  Mosquitia  Territory  90,000,000 
PINE  TREES,  more  than  45,000,000  cedar  and  mahogany  trees, 
and  about  14,000,000  trees  of  miscellaneous  woods.  Valuing  the 
pine  trees  at  25  cents  American  gold  each,  or  $22,500,000,  the  cedar 
and  mahogany  trees  at  $5  each,  or  $225,000,000,  and  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  trees  at  10  cents  each,  or  $1,400,000,  makes  the  value  of 
the  trees  mentioned,  as  they  stand  in  the  Honduran  forests  of  this 
territory',  $248,900,000.  The  Mosquitia  Territory  has  an  area  of 
about  9,000  square  miles,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Olancno,  which  has  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  is  the 
largest  political  division  of  the  Republic.  The  population  of  this 
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territory  is  approximately  5,000.  Generally  speaking  the  land  is 
low  and  level,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Negro,  the  Patuca,  and  the 
Coco  Rivers  which  are  navigable  by  light-draft  vessels  for  many 
miles  into  the  interior. - The  city  of  La  Paz,  Honduras,  situ¬ 

ated  in  the  beautiful  Comaygua  Valley,  has  arranged  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  WATERWORKS,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year  that  prosperous  municipality  will  have  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  potable  water.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  water¬ 
works  is  50,000  pesos  (peso  =  SO. 3 537). 


El  Dia,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Monterey,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  is 
authority  for  tlie  statement  that  a  company  of  English  capitalists 
with  available  funds  of  several  hundred  tliousand  pounds  sterling 
has  been  organized  in  London  to  work  the  Mercado  HiU  IRON  ORE 
DEPOSITS  in  the  city  of  Durango.  This  iron  lull  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  world,  and  has 
heretofore  been  largelv  used  for  fluxing  purposes  m  the  principal 
smelters  of  the  Repuldic.  Tlie  company  is  reported  to  he  negotiating 
with  the  Mexican  Government  concerning  the  granting  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  concession,  and  plans  have  been  made  for  excavation  work,  the 
erection  of  smelters,  and  the  installation  of  such  machinery  as  may 
be  required  to  refine  the  ores  on  a  large  scale.  The  company  has 
placed  Eduardo  BracJio,  a  practical  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist, 
in  charge  of  the  works  contemplated,  and  this  gentleman  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  numlier  of  laborers  to  be  employed  in  the  develojiment 

and  exploitation  of  tJie  mine. - - It  is  estimated  that  in  1915  the 

output  of  MANL^FACTURED  ASPHALT  from  Mexican  petroleum 
was  as  follows:  Road  asphalt  and  flux,  174,854  tons,  valued  at 
$1,325,201,  and  residual  pitch,  a  substance  used  chiefly  for  paving, 
213,464  tons,  valued  at  $2,405,235,  or  a  total  tonnage  of  388,318, 

valued  at  $3,730,436. - The  Times  Annalist  of  New  York  pub- 

lislies  a  table  showing  that  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  in  Mexico 
amount  to  $1,641,054,180,  made  up  of  the  following  items:  American 
capital,  $1,057,770,000;  English,  $321,302,800;  French,  $143,446,000, 
and  various,  $118,535,380.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the  Mexican 
investments  in  the  same  enterprises  are  estimated  at  $793,237,242, 
making  the  total  foreign  and  Mexican  investments  in  the  industries 
of  the  country,  $2,434,291,422.  The  largest  amounts  of  American 
money  are  invested  as  follows:  In  railway  shares  and  bonds,  $644,- 
390,000;  mines,  $223,000,000;  domestic  bonds,  $52,000,000;  smel¬ 
ters,  $26,500,000;  bank  deposits,  $22,700,000;  oil  and  rubber, 
$15,000,000  each,  and  factories,  $9,600,000.  The  English  have 
$168,917,800  invested  in  shares  and  railway  bonds;  $67,000,000  in 
domestic  bonds;  $43,600,000  in  bank  deposits,  and  $10,300,000  in 

woodlands. - The  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Chapultepec 

in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  had  its  tower  elevated  so  as 
to  be  able  to  receive  anti  transmit  messages  within  a  radius  of  2,500 

kilometers  (1,553  miles). — - Extensive  deposits  of  MAGNESITE, 

a  valuable  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  have  been 
discovered  on  Cedar  Island  in  the  northern  district  of  Lower  Cali- 
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fornia.  Licentiate  Luis  Caeho  is  negotiating  with  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  concession  to  work  some  of  these  deposits.  Governor 
Cantu  is  encouraging  the  formation  of  Mexican  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  magnesite  mines.  Recently  220  families  came  from 
tlie  soutliern  part  of  Lower  California  into  this  section,  and  these 
were  followed  later  by  116  families,  and  it  is  lioped  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  all  who  are  fit  to  labor  in  the  mines. — The  Mexican 

Government  has  arranged  to  pay  to  the  24  PHILANTHROPIC 
INSTITUTIONS  of  the  Federal  District  1,000,000  pesos  per  month 
to  be  used  for  operating  expenses,  salaries,  etc.  At  the  present  time 
these  institutions  contain  nearly  9,000  patients,  and  have  in  their 

employ  over  2,000  persons. - - — During  the  10  months  prior  to 

August,  1916,  1,500  DESKS  have  been  distributed  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  and  other  shipments  have  been 
ordered  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  that  commonwealth.  A  large 
number  of  chairs  for  kindergarten  schools  have  also  been  contracted 
for.  This  school  furniture  is  made  in  Monterey,  Mexico,  and  is  of 
good  quality  and  nicely  finislied. - BANK  NOTES  of  the  de¬ 

nominations  of  one  and  two  pesos  were  put  in  circulation  by  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  in  July  last. - Salvador  Martinez  Alomla 

has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  the 

Central  American  Republics. - Telegraphic  information  from  the 

State  of  Sonora  is  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  North  American 
MINING  companies  operating  in  tiiat  Commonwealth  have  renewed 
their  labors,  and  are  employing  large  numbers  of  Mexican  miners  in 
working  and  developing  their  mines. 


NICARAGUA 


The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has 
requested  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  National  Congress  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  each  importing  center 
of  the  Republic  to  study  and  report  on  a  plan  upon  which  to  base 
the  compilation  of  a  NEW  CUSTOMS  TARIFF.  The  intention  is 
for  these  committees  to  investigate  and  consult  importing  merchants, 
commission  men,  traders,  and  others  interested  in  tariff  revision,  and 
submit  their  findings  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  present 
session.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  four  groups  of  members  have 
been  appointed  with  headquarters,  respectivelv,  in  Managua, 
Granada,  Leon,  and  Bluefields.  The  revision  of  tlie  tariff  involves 
the  question  of  adequate  Government  revenues,  and  is,  on  account  of 
conflicting  interests,  a  difficult  one  to  solve  to  the  satisfaction  of  aU 
the  parties  in  interest.  It  is  contended  by  a  considerable  number  of 
well  informed  Nicaraguans  that  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  mer¬ 
chandise  which  now  obtain,  at  least  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  would 
augment  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to 
increased  importations  which  would  result. — - — The  Bluefields 
American  states  that  it  is  reported  from  Cape  Gracias  that  a  com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  for  the  active  exploitation  of  the  SPONGE 
industry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  the  coast.  A 
number  of  Atlantic  coast  business  men  are  interested  in  this  enter¬ 
prise.  The  result  obtained  from  fishing  on  the  cays  and  coral  banks 
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has  been  so  satisfactory  by  the  old  time  “tongin"”  method  that  it  is 
predicted  that  a  company  properly  equipped  for  engaging  in  this 
industry  will  meet  with  great  success. - The  Nicaragua  Com¬ 

mercial  Logging  Co.  is  utilizing  the  “Veloz,”  a  rapid  gasoline 
launch,  in  a  weekly  MAIL  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  to  the 
Pis-pis  and  Oconguas  mining  districts.  By  employing  this  vessel  the 
journey  from  Pnnsapolka  to  Tunky  can  be  made  in  less  than  24 
hours,  and  the  return  trip  in  about  14  hours.  Passengers  from  Blue- 
fields,  via  this  route,  can  reach  the  Pis-Pis  mining  district  in  about 
60  hours.  The  boat  has  a  capacity  for  10  passengers,  and  the  state¬ 
rooms,  though  small,  are  comfortable.  The  fare  from  Prinsapolka 
to  Tunky,  a  distance  of  about  240  miles,  is  $20,  and  from  Tunky  to 
Prinsapolka,  $10,  but  passengers  are  required  to  furnish  their  pro¬ 
visions  and  bedding  for  the  trip. - A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 

BASEBALL  and  sporting  goods  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  have  offered  gold  medals  to  the  members  of  the  baseball 
club  winning  the  championship  of  the  National  League  of  Nicaragua 
in  1916. - The  Santa  Rosa  DISTILLERY  of  Bluefields,  estab¬ 

lished  by  Esteban  Sandino,  and  which  does  a  large  business  in 
Nicaragua,  especiallv  in  the  Atlantic  coast  section  of  the  Repubhc, 
has  been  reorganized  and  formed  into  a  stock  company  with  a  working 
capital  of  $15,000.  The  plant,  which  will  continue  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sr.  Sandino,  is  to  be  enlarged,  modernized,  and  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery.  Heretofore  the  distillery  has 
been  unable  to  fully  supply  the  demands  for  its  products,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  an  enlargement  of  its  capacity  was  made  necessary. - 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  the  popular  and  efficient  American  CONSUL 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Bluefields  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  Mannheim,  Germany,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  a  thriving  industrial  and  coal  mining 
center.  Mr.  Ferris  was  formerly  consul  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and 
Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 


The  municipality  of  Almiranto  is  having  WATERWORKS  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  town  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  potable  water.  The  original  contract  for  this  work  was 
given  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  which  in  turn  sublet  it.  Fruitdale 
Creek,  at  a  point  about  6  miles  from  Almirante,  was  selected  as  the 
best  source  for  obtaining  the  water  supply.  A  number  of  surveys  were 
made,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  dam  across  the  creek  between  two 
hills,  thus  forming  an  artificial  watershed  and  deposit,  from  which  the 
water  will  flow  by  gravity  through  pipes  to  tanks  in  Almirante  located 
about  100  foot  above  the  level  of  the  town.  The  dam  has  been  under 
construction  for  approximately  a  year,  and  when  completed,  together 
with  the  pipe  lino  and  two  reservoirs,  will  represent  an  outlay  of 
$200,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dam  will  hold  5,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  and  that  after  the  gates  are  closed  it  will  take  a  month  to  fill 
the  deposit.  Before  reaching  the  distribution  tanks  the  water  will 
pass  through  a  settling  tank  situated  250  feet  higher  than  the  town 
57681— Bull.  3—16 - 10 
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of  Almirante.  It  is  calculated  that  the  distribution  reservoir  on  the 
hill  back  of  Almirante  will  bo  large  enough  to  supply  12,000  people 
with  100  gallons  of  water  each  per  day,  which  quantity  can  bo  in¬ 
creased  at  any  time  by  adding  additional  tanks.  Water  mains  8,  6, 
and  4  inches  in  diameter  will  be  laid  in  the  streets,  and  connections  of 
threo-fourths-inch  pipe  will  bo  made  with  the  houses. - —The  POP¬ 

ULATION  OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE,  as  shown  in  a  house-to-house 
canvass  made  by  the  police  and  fire  department  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
is  31,048,  of  which  number  14,876  are  American.  The  total  includes 
all  the  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal,  members  of  military  organi¬ 
zations,  and  women  and  children  residing  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
soldiers  in  the  Canal  Zone  number  7,451  men,  and  the  civilians  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Canal  11,742,  of  whom  3,598  are  Americans,  and  8,144 
of  other  nationalities.  The  number  of  women  in  the  Zone  is  5,321, 
of  whom  1,886  are  Americans. - On  page  701  of  the  English  edi¬ 

tion  of  the  May,  1915,  Bulletin,  a  statement,  republished  from  the 
Diario  do  Panama  of  April  30,  1915,  was  made  that  the  strip  of  land 
known  as  the  CANAL  ZONE  would  in  future  be  called  Panama  Canal. 
This  is  in  error,  since  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24,  1912,  pro¬ 
vides  that  “the  zone  of  land  and  land  under  water  of  the  width  of  10 
miles  extending  to  the  distance  of  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center 
lino  of  the  route  of  the  canal  *  *  *  shall  bo  known  and  designated 

as  the  Canal  Zone  *  *  - —The  joint  land  commission  has 

awarded  to  John  J.  Gibbons,  of  Now  York,  $26,000  in  payment  of 
1,286.97  hectares  (3,180  acres)  of  LAND,  known  as  Guayabal, 
situated  in  the  Pedro  Miguel-Miraflores  district  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or 

at  a  price  of  nearly  $200  per  hectare  (2.471  acres). - According  to 

the  Star  and  Herald  of  the  City  of  Panama,  a  fraud  order  has  been 
issued  against  the  COLONIZATION  SCHEME  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Isthmian  Land  &  Development  Co.  (Inc.),  commonly 
known  as  the  Gatun  Lake  Colony.  It  is  alleged  that  from  $8,000  to 
$9,000  has  been  sunk  in  the  undertaking,  for  \mich  no  proper  account¬ 
ing  has  boon  rendered.  The  colony  was  composed  of  about  50  mem¬ 
bers,  most  of  whom  in  August  last  had  abanaonod  the  locality,  some 
returning  to  the  United  States,  others  obtaining  employment  else¬ 
where,  and  some  becoming  stranded  at  Gatun. - There  has  been 

added  to  the  BUDGET  at  present  in  force  an  item  of  $192,306,  which 
sum  is  to  bo  used  throughout  the  Republic  in  the  care  and  repair  of 
bridges  and  roads  and  in  the  conservation  of  Government  buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  school  buildings,  which  are  specifically  e.x- 

empted. - The  Government  of  Panama  has  exempted  from  the 

payment  of  duty,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  the  machinery 
and  accessories  imported  by  the  Panama  &  Colon  Gas  Co.  for  the 
installation  of  their  GAS  plants  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama. 


Manuel  Gondra,  representing  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  and 
Mario  Ruiz  de  los  Llanos  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  concluded 
in  the  city  of  Asuncion  on  July  8, 1916,  a  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE 
between  the  Republics  of  Paraguay  and  Argentina  providing  for  free 
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entry  into  their  respective  territories  of  natural  and  manufactured 

f>roducts  proceeding  from  the  countries  in  interest.  The  treaty  is 
or  a  term  of  10  years  and  will  he  extended  for  another  period  of  10 
years  if  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  give  written  notification 
to  the  other  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  of  its  desire  to  terminate  same.  The  treaty  specifies  that 
during  the  first  5  years  of  its  existence  the  following  articles  shipped 
from  one  country  to  the  other  will  be  subject  to  the  payment  oi  the 
regular  import  duties:  Sugar,  matches,  candles,  boots  and  shoes, 
saddlery,  furniture,  and  ready-made  clothing.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  5  years,  if  no  agreement  has  been  made  to  the  contrarv,  the 
articles  referred  to  will  then  enter  the  respective  countries  without 
the  payment  of  duties.  Both  Republics  agree  to  permit  free  transit 
through  their  ports  and  across  their  territories  of  merchandise  or  raw 
material  consigned  from  a  foreign  country  to  either  of  the  Republics. 
Should  either  of  the  countries  to  this  treaty  make  a  more  liberal 
commercial  convention  with  any  other  nation,  then  the  terms  of 
same  become  applicable  to  and  binding  on  the  Governments  of 

Paraguay  and  Argentina.  - In  1900  the  production  of  TOBACCO 

in  Paraguay  consisted  of  2,995,801  kilos  (kilo  =  2.2046  pounds);  in 

1905, 3,627,327;  in  1910, 5,117,832;  and  in  1915,  7,125,277  kilos. - 

The  Tobati  KAOLIN  deposits  at  Aparipy  are  to  be  worked  by  a 
company  having  a  capital  of  6,000,000  Argentine  pesos  (Argentine 
gold  peso  =  $0.9648).  These  deposits,  which  were  recently  inspected 
by  Dr.  Beder,  a  geologist  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  estimated  to  contain 
about  6,000,000  meters  of  kaolin.  According  to  press  reports  the 
output  has  been  contracted  for  in  advance  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Argentine  markets.  Other  deposits  of  similar  material  are 

located  at  Aregua,  and  these  are  also  to  be  exploited. - The 

President  has  promulgated  decrees  extending  the  general  BUDGET 
until  August  15,  1916,  and  providi^  that,  on  and  after  July  1  of 
the  present  year,  CUSTOMS  DUTIl^,  except  the  duties  on  hides, 
shall  be  paid  in  paper  money  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  exchange  office  in  Asuncion. - The 

Liberal  Democartic  Party  of  Paraguay  has  commenced  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  dailv  NEWSPAPER  in  Asuncion  entitled  “El  Nacional” 

(The  National)  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eusebio  Taboada. - 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  Dr.  Ceciclio  Baez,  a  noted  Para¬ 
guayan  writer  and  statesman,  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  one  of 
the  nations  having  one  of  the  smallest  FOREIGN  DEBTS  in  the 
world,  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to  3,000,000  Argentine  pesos 
($2,894,400).  According  to  the  same  authority  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  is  20,000,000  kilos  (kilo  = 
2.2046  pounds),  the  number  of  cattle  4,000,000  head,  and  300,000 

hides  are  exported  annually. — - - President  Manuel  Franco  and 

Vice  President  Jos6  P.  Montero  were  inaugurated  in  Asuncion  on 

August  15,  1916. - Of  the  approximately  200,000  quebracho  or 

ironwood  TIES  received  annually  by  the  Quebracho  Export  Co.  of 
New  York  from  South  America,  about  three-fourths  come  from  the 

Upper  Paraguay  River. - The  Agricultural  Bank  at  Asuncion 

has  received  a  large  shipment  of  Irish  seed  POTATOTES  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  farmers.  The  best  months  for  planting  this  tuber  in  Para¬ 
guay  are  March  and  August. - Jos6  Fasardi  is  president  of  a 

company  recently  organized  in  Asuncion  with  a  capital  of  $250,000 
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gold  for  the  establishment  of  a  PACKING  HOUSE  in  Paraguay. 
The  packing  house  at  San  Salvador,  the  owners  of  which  reside  in 
Germany,  has  temporarily  suspended  operations.— — - — The  Paraguay 
gymnasium  at  .iVsuncion  has  reelected  Dr.  Justo  P.  Vera  president 

and  lUborto  Mendez  secretary.  — - ^Dr.  Bruno  P.  Guggiuri  has  been 

chosen  president  of  the  Paraguay  FOOTBALL  association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Asuncion. - ^I'he  COMMERCE  WITH  SPAIN,  which 

amounted  to  249,858  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648)  in  1905,  in¬ 
creased  to  693,268  pesos  in  1910,  and  fell  to  182,727  pesos  in  1915. 


The  Peruvian  Government  has  appointed  experts  on  wheat  culture 
to  encourage  agriculturists  to  increase  their  acreage  in  this  cereal, 
and  an  active  propaganda  is  being  made  for  raising  enough  WHEAT 
for  home  consumption,  as  heretofore  about  40,000  tons  have  been 
imported  annually.  Basing  calculations  on  the  general  average  in 
wheat  producing  countries  of  1,260  kilos  per  hectare,  it  will  require 
an  increased  area  of  40,500  hectares  sown  to  wheat  to  produce  enough 
to  supply  the  country’s  wants  and  as  there  are  many  favored  wheat 
producing  zones  in  the  Republic,  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  over¬ 
come. - The  Backus  &  Johnston  Brewery  Co.,  who  have  one  of 

the  largest  plants  in  Latin  America,  have  started  borings  for  the  first 
ARTESIAN  WELL  in  Lima  to  supply  a  greater  volume  of  pure  water 
needed  on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  output  of  their  fac¬ 
tory.  They  expect  to  find  water  in  sufficient  quantities  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  depth  of  1 ,500  feet. - Dr.  Felipe  de  Osma  has  been  appointed 

MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  of  the  Peruvian  Government 

near  the  Government  of  Bolivia. - The  President  has  appointed 

a  special  commission  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  the  water  for 
the  IRRIGATION  of  the  Rimac  Valley  and  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  water  allotted  to  the  many  agricultural  districts  supplied  from  the 
Rimac  River. - On  the  recommendation  of  the  special  commis¬ 

sion  recently  appointed  to  propose  measures  for  securing  articles  of 
prime  necessity  at  reasonable  prices,  the  President  has  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  for  the  present  the  EXPORTATION  OF  RICE  produced 

in  the  national  territory. - La  Prensa,  of  Lima,  publishes  an 

interesting  report  by  an  expert  on  Peru’s  COAL  DEPOSITS.  The 
report  shows  that  due  to  her  increasing  industrial  activity,  Peru  is 
now  consuming  450,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  150,000  tons  of  which 
are  imported  at  a  cost  of  £300,000.  The  expert  believes  that  the 
Government  could  exploit  one  of  its  o^\^l  deposits  and  substitute  its 
own  coal  for  that  imported,  at  much  less  cost.  He  estimates  that 
with  an  investment  of  £500,000,  the  Government  could  produce 
500  tons  per  day  or  150,000  tons  per  year,  and  after  the  initial  cost 
during  the  first  year,  the  expenses  would  be  comparatively  small. 

- The  President  of  the  Republic  issued  on  July  1,  1916,  an 

important  SANITARY  DECREE  requiring  reports  to  be  made  to 
the  board  of  health  by  practicing  physicians  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
or  suspected  that  any  contagious  uisease  exists  anywhere  within  the 
country,  and  requiring  the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
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extermination  of  the  same. - The  department  of  education  is 

shortly  to  publish  an  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW  enti¬ 
tled  ‘*La  Mujer  Peruana.”  The  publication  will  have  a  monthly 
issue  of  1,500  copies,  16  pages  to  the  number,  and  will  be  distributed 
gratis  among  all  schools  in  the  Republic  for  female  education.  Its 
subject  matter  wiU  treat  principally  of  the  problems  of  present  day 
practical  instruction  for  women. - The  director  of  tne  HISTO¬ 

RICAL  MUSEUM  is  having  a  400-page  catalogue  printed  giving 
complete  lists  of  Inca  relics,  coins,  medals,  historic  documents,  etc., 

that  are  on  exhibit  in  the  museum. - According  to  the  Revista 

Tecnica  Ferroviaria,  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru  is  considered  the 
HIGHEST  RAILWAY  IN  THE  WORLD,  and  crosses  the  Andes 
through  the  Galera  Tunnel  at  a  height  of  15,655  feet. - A  Peru¬ 

vian  steamer  has  recently  made  the  long  combined  river  and  ocean 
trip  from  Iquitos  to  Callao,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  a  distance  of 
8,000  miles,  making  almost  a  complete  circle.  The  distance  by  land 
from  Iquitos  to  Callao  is  about  1,000  miles. - An  executive  de¬ 

cree  has  opened  to  public  service  the  first  14  kilometers  of  the 
HUANCAYO-AYACUCHO  RAILWAY,  which  have  recently  been 
completed. - The  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  of  Lima  has  col¬ 

lected  data  relative  to  agricultural,  mining,  irrigation  projects,  rub¬ 
ber  lands,  and  other  enterprises  in  Peru  in  the  exploitation  of  which 
foreign  capital  may  seek  investment. 
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On  June  19,  1916,  Congress  passed  a  law  imposing  a  general  TAX 
ON  INCOMES.  The  law  prescribes  that  all  persons  who  have 
incomes  over  2,000  pesos  (peso  =  $0.3537)  are  subject  to  the  tax. 
The  tax  is  payable  in  two  installments,  January  1-February  28  and 
July  1-August  31  of  each  year,  at  the  legal  domicile  of  the  persons 
subject  thereto.  "The  incomes  subject  to  the  tax  are  as  loUows: 
Incomes  from  2,000  to  3,000  pesos,  2  per  cent;  from  3,001  to  4,000 
pesos,  per  cent;  from  4,001  to  10,000  pesos,  an  additional  one-half 
per  cent  on  every  1,000  pesos;  and  from  10,001  pesos  and  over,  6 

per  cent. - ^According  to  a  recent  Executive  decree  the  road  from 

the  town  of  Santo  Tomas  to  the  town  of  Panchimalco  is  made  a 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  and  is  opened  to  public  traffic. - ^A 

special  water  board  has  been  created  by  the  President  for  improving 

tne  WATER  SERVICE  of  the  city  of  Sensuntepeque. - Miss 

Maria  Luz  Reyes,  a  native  of  Salvador,  graduated  last  June  with  the 
liighest  honors  in  the  commercial  course  of  St.  Elizabeth’s  Academy, 

which  is  situated  near  New  York  City. - The  President  has 

approved  the  plans  and  regulations  submitted  by  the  committee  on 
construction  for  rebuilding  the  MUNICIPAL  PALACE  at  Usulu- 

tan. - El  Diario  del  Salvador,  in  its  July  number,  published  an 

interesting  continued  article  on  the  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT  in 
Salvador,  showing  that  there  are  large  areas  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  admirably  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  producing  grain 
of  good  quality  and  abundant  yield  as  already  proven  by  tests. 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  wheat  into  Salvador  amounts  annually 
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to  about  1,500,000  pesos  and  it  is  hoped  by  giving  special  attention 
to  increased  cultivation  and  by  facilitating  and  encouraging  agricul¬ 
turists  in  their  efforts  to  raise  it  the  Republic  may  grow  a  suliicient 

quantity  to  supply  all  its  wants. - The  number  of  foreign  vessels 

clearing  from  the  ports  of  Salvador  increased  from  347  in  1914  to  454 
in  1915. - In  view  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  AUTOMO¬ 

BILES  in  Salvador  it  is  proposed  to  widen  the  Ahuachapan-Amapala 

national  highwav  for  automobile  touring. - On  August  1  a 

company  entitled  “La  Cosmopolita”  was  organized  in  San  Salvador 
for  erecting  HOUSES  on  the  installment  plan,  the  monthly  payments 

by  purchasers  to  exceed  by  very  little  the  actual  cost  of  renting. - 

On  July  16  the  new  WATERWORKS  were  inaugurated  in  the  town 
of  Moncagua,  at  a  cost  of  21,740  pesos.  The  works  can  supply  80,000 
liters  every  24  hours  by  hydraulic  power.  Electric  lighting  is  being 

installed  in  the  towns  of  Gotera  and  San  Vicente. - The  firm  of 

J.  Alex.  March  &  Co.  have  bought  a  site  in  San  Salvador  for  the 
erection  of  a  PAPER  FACTORY  and  work  on  its  construction  is  to 
begin  at  once.  Tlie  factory  is  to  use  only  native  raw  materials  in 

manufacturing  its  products. - The  municipal  authorities  of 

Santa  Ana  have  requested  Executive  authority  for  contracting  a 
loan  of  60,000  pesos,  to  bo  used  in  installing  furnaces  for  INCINER¬ 
ATING  REFLjSE  of  the  city. - “Escobilla,”  a  common  plant 

in  Salvador,  promises  to  become  an  important  product  for  export, 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Salvador  by  recent  tests  has  founil 
it  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  coarse  bags  for  exporting 
fruit,  etc. 


On  July  20,  1916,  the  President  of  the  Republic  transmitted  a 
MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress,  convened  in  extra  session, 
recommending  the  consideration  of  the  following’ bills:  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  public  charitable  institutions;  municipal  budget  of  Monte¬ 
video;  homage  to  Jos6  Marti,  the  Cuban  patriot;  general  municipal 
tax  laws;  labor  holiday;  municipal  laundries;  containing  wall  Salto 
River ;  extension  of  time  for  recording  deeds ;  agricultural  mortgages ; 
construction  of  baths  for  killing  ticks  on  stock;  branding  of  cattle, 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  manufacturing  section  of  the  Institute  of 

Industrial  Chemistry. - Because  of  tne  lack  of  storage  facilities 

in  the  port  of  Montevideo  and  a  shortage  of  vessels  engaged  in 
European  traffic,  one  of  the  large  export  houses  of  the  National 
Capital,  which,  in  1915,  exported  about  one-third  of  the  wool  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country,  recently  chartered  the  Uruguayan  steamship 

Artigas  to  transport  cattle  hides  and  SHEEPSKINS  to  France. - 

Congress  has  authorized  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  to  contract  LOANS 
with  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  for  a  period  o^  five  years,  and  has 
empowered  police  and  district  officials  to  negotiate  loans  with  the 
same  bank  for  terms  of  two  years,  provided  the  President  of  the 
Republic  sanctions  the  transactions.  The  bank  is  restricted  to  an 
investment  for  this  purpose  of  not  over  300,000  pesos  (Uruguayan 
peso  =  $1.0342). - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  National 
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Congress  instructing  the  Uruguayan  Government  to  invite  the  Re¬ 
publics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  participate  in  a  congress  to  be 
neld  in  Montevideo  some  time  in  1917  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
and  drafting  the  bases  of  a  charter  of  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CONFEDERATION,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is  to  form  a  coalition,  in  accordance  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  preservation  of 

peace. - Recently  there  has  been  an  insufficient  quantity  of  fence 

wire  or  netting  on  hand  in  the  Republic  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Uruguayan  trade,  and  consequently  prices  have  advanced  about  50 
per  cent  over  the  prices  ruling  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 
Formerly  most  of  this  netted  wire  came  from  Germany.  It  is  now 

being  imported  from  the  United  States  and  England. - The 

National  Patriotic  Association  of  Uruguay  with  headquarters  in 
Montevideo,  inaugurated  in  the  Federal  Capital  on  August  25,  1916, 
anniversary  of  Uruguayan  independence,  a  NATIONAL  PATRI¬ 
OTIC  CONGRESS,  which  was  in  session  three  days.  During  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress  patriotic  questions  of  great  public  interest 
were  considered.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 

was  not  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. - The  House  of 

Deputies  has  approved  the  amendments  to  the  ELECTORAL  LAW, 
the  bill  for  nationalizing  port  services,  the  measure  ex-propriating  the 
sewers  of  Montevideo,  and  the  bill  making  a  national  holiday  of 

Labor  Day,  May  1. - Two  NORTH  AMERICAN  STEAMERS, 

the  Hawaii  and  the  Panaman,  recently  arrived  at  the  port  of  Monte¬ 
video  laden  with  North  American  merchandise. - A  bill,  sup¬ 

ported  by  the  administration,  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
prescribing  that  domestic  and  FOREIGN  COMPANIES,  or  their 
agencies,  doing  business  in  Uruguay,  shall  be  subject  to  control  and 

inspection  by  duly  authorized  officials  of  the  Government. - The 

STAMP  TAA  on  perfumery  and  toilet  articles  became  effective  in 
June  last,  from  which  time  no  articles  subject  to  the  tax  could  be 

lawfully  sold  without  being  properly  stamped. - Dr.  Claudio 

Wiliman,  recently  appointed  president  of  the  BANK  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC,  has  resigned  his  post  as  rector  of  the  University  of 
Uruguay.  Dr.  Emilio  Barbaroux  has  been  appointed  to  the  place 

made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wiliman. - According  to 

investigations  made  by  Father  Sanguinetti,  of  Merced  Church,  the 
REMAINS  OF  BRUNO  MAURICIO  DE  ZABALA,  Captain  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Provinces  of  the  River  Plate,  founder  of  the  city  of  Monte¬ 
video  and  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  Colonial  times,  now  rest  in 

the  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. - An  executive  decree 

of  June  12,  1916,  approves  the  proceedings  of  the  FIRST  CON¬ 
SULAR  CONGRESS  held  in  Montevideo  and  the  consular  fees  rec¬ 
ommended  by  that  body. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  inclusive,  estimates  the  national  reve¬ 
nues  at  44,180,000  bolfvares  ($8,526,740)  made  up  of  the  following 
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receipts  expressed  in  bolivares  (1  bolivar  =  $0.1 93):  From  imports, 
10,700,000;  reserve  funds  of  the  Treasury,  5,960,000;  the  salt  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  5,500,000  bolivares  each;  tax  on 
hquors,  4,000,000;  stamps,  3,000,000;  30  per  cent  tax,  3,210,000;  124 
per  cent  of  the  national  and  of  the  territorial  tax,  2,675,000  bolivares*; 
and  other  receipts,  3,635,000  bolivares.  These  revenues  are  to  be 
expended  as  follows:  Interior  Department,  9,236,642.50  bolivares; 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  1,129,245;  Treasury  Department, 
14,930,175.32;  Department  of  War  and  Marine,  9,640,345.72;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fomento  (encouragement),  3,036,490;  Department  of  Pubhc 
Works,  3,175,400;  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  2,599,563;  and 

corrections  to  the  budget,  432,138.46  bolivares. - On  June  20  last, 

Gen.  Oscar  K.  Benavides,  Ex-President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  made 
a  short  visit  to  the  city  of  Caracas.  After  visiting  a  number  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  National  Capital,  including  the  National 
Pantheon,  where  the  remains  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator,  rest  in 
the  mausoleum  erected  for  that  purpose,  the  Paraiso  Avenue,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  the  distinguished  guest  called  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Relations  and  visited  Miraflores  Palace  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Dr.  V.  Marquez  Bustillos,  Provisional  President  of  the 

Renublic. — ^ - The  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  of  Caracas, 

under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  has  proved  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  educational  establishments  of  the  Republic. 
It  was  this  school  and  its  able  director,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Luis 
Munoz  Tebar,  that  prepared  and  engraved  a  map  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  lithographing  same  in  the  shops  of  the  National 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  turning  out  a  completed  work  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  lithographers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  same  school  is  now  preparing  on  a  large  scale  an  atlas  of  the 
entire  Republic  and  has  in  press  the  part  showing  the  State  of 

Zulia. - The  5  per  cent  annual  guarantee  on  the  capital  of  the 

Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia  RAILWAY,  made  by  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  on  May  26,  1901,  was  cancelled  by  a  new  agreement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Diario  Oficial  (Official  Daily)  of  June  8,  1916,  under 
which  Venezuela  agrees  to  pay  the  railway  company  £190,000.  Tlie 
new  agreement  obhgates  the  company  to  carry  Government  freight 
and  passengers  at  25  per  cent  less  than  the  maximum  tariff 

rates. - ^he  Government  of  Venezuela  has  granted  a  monthly 

subvention  of  240  bolivares  (1  bolivar  =  $0,193)  to  the  Sim6n  Bolivar 
SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  founded  in  the  city  of  San 
Cristobal,  capital  of  the  State  of  Tachira,  by  Drs.  Antonio  Romulo 

Costa  and  Rafael  Gonzdlez  Uzc&tegui. - A  shipment  of  10  SUGAR 

TANKS  or  vats,  weighing  3  tons  each,  was  recently  made  from 
Habana,  Cuba,  via  Colon,  Panama,  to  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  for  use 
of  a  sugar  central  in  the  vicinity  of  Maracaibo.  A  previous  shipment 
of  47  tons  of  sugar  machinery  went  forward  from  Habana  to  the 
same  destination  and  consignee  shortly  before  the  shipment  referred 

to. - Dr.  M.  Diaz  Rodriguez  has  oeen  appointed  SECRETARY 

OF  FOMENTO  of  the  Government  of  Venezuda  to  take^the  place  of 
Dr.  Santiago  Fontiveros,  resigned. 


